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Yoo -hoo, Connecticut! 


_ WE KNEW summer is a rough 

time to gather subscriptions or 
funds but, also, the bills don’t 
know this. They keep piling up, 
and demanding attention, even 
when it is 97.2 degrees outside 
and even hotter inside. 

The other day we gathered 
enough energy to look at the re- 
sults of both circulation and fund 
efforts of the past three weeks— 
since July 1 at this writing—and 
found that in some areas, our 
supporters seem to have just 
melted away. 

Connecticut readers came 
through with a total of just two 
Worker subs in these three 
weeks, and not one penny in the 
Worker's $100,000 fund drive. 
Marylanders had two Worker 
subs also, but they did a full 
dollar better than Connecticut in 


ee ——™ 
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the drive. 

From New Jersey came 25 
Worker subs, but « was a 
total of just $10 for the three 
weeks in response to our fund 
appeals, Ohioans sent in 10 
Worker subs, and only $68 in 
funds. 

About the only areas where 
our supporters sent respectable 
sums in the fund effort were 
Chicago, with close to $1,500 
for the three weeks; New Eng- 
land, with more than $700; and 
the Queens readers in New 
York, with something over 
$3,500. The three-week total of 
$10,700 in the drive was more 
than $5,000 short of need, and 
puts us in a tough spot now. 

Summer or no, we need the 
help of our readers—all of you— 
to keep going! 
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' By ABNER W. BERRY 


in Manhattan's Joan of Arc Ju- 
nior High School. 


Mrs. Mallory, who is secre- 
tary of the Parents Committee 
for Better Education in Harlem, 
is suing to compel the Board of 
Education to permit her daugh- 
ter to attend a junior high school 
outside her district. Under the 
board’s zoning system jim-crow 
patterns in housing are extended 
to the schools. 

Patricia, who plans to go to 
college and become. a dietician, 
was assigned for the coming term 
to P.S. 88, a junior high school 
at 114th St. and Seventh Ave., 
which is virtually all-Negro. 
Mrs. Mallory sought to enroll 
Patricia at Joan of Are Junior 
High School, 93rd St., between 
Amsterdam and Columbus Aves., 


ne ee 


HO CHI MINH, president of the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam, on his trip to Czechoslovakia 
talks with the citizens in a workers’ section of Prague. 
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Predicts Michigan 
Jobless Toll Will 
Hit 235,000 Mark 


Special te The Worker 


DETROIT. — Unemployment will reach 235,000 by 
August, according to an announcement by Gov. G. Mennen 


Williams. 
diate investigation. Action by him 
is long overdue. 

He noted that while manufac- 
turing jobs decreased 50,000 in 
the auto industry during this sea- 
son, production equals that of the 
1956 model period. 

He said that this warranted an 
inquiry to discover the effects of 
automation and of other processes 
which eliminate , the, jobs of un- 
. skilled: workers... ..)..._ ) 
The United Auto Workers which 


The governor said he will call for an imme- 


says that more than 150,000 of 
its members being unemployed 
throughout the nation and in Can- 
ada, reports that some 45,000 peo- 
ple will be effected by the 15,000 
layoffs of North American Aircraft 
workers, 

Leonard- Woodcock, UAW vice 
president in charge of aircraft, is 
‘demanding severance pay for: th 
15,000 laid o& and government 


help in: fiinding jobs for- the laid 
off workers. 

INDUSTRY: is falsely charging 
that the “reason” for unemploy- 
ment here is that Michigan taxes 
on industry are too high and com- 
pel plants to move out, leaving 
unempt!oyed behind. 

The truth is that Michigan is 
34th an the list of states when it 
comes to taxing industry,. There 
are 33 states which tax industry 
much more than here. Many states 
have corporation profits taxes; 


Michigan does not. 

Consumers here pay 64 percent 
of the taxes while industry pays 
only 14 percent. In the recent 
State Legislature consumers were 
slapper with a new cigarette and 
‘whisky tax. 
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which is interracial. She was 

turned down on the ground that 

the school is outside her district. 
* 

MRS. MALLORY’S attorney, 
Paul B. Zuber, who is chairman 
of the Parents Committee for 
Better Education, last Wednes- 
day served papers on Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Dr. William 
Jansen. The petition is scheduled 
to be filed in the State Supreme 
Court next Wednesday, July 31. 


Charging that P.S. 88 was an 
inferior school as well as segre- 
gated, Mr. Zuber said the suit 
was based on the U. S. Supreme 
Court's desegration decision of 
May 17, 1954. 

The suit highlights three years 
of hemming and hawing by the 
Board of Education on school 
desegration in New York City. 

Patricia Mallory was a nine- 
year-old student in a Harlem ele- 


mentary school in 1954 when. 


then president of the New York 
City Board of Education, Col. 
Arthur Levitt, announced as the 
board’s..objective complete com- 
pliance with the U.S. Supreme 
Court’s desegregation decision, 
But three years later Patricia, 
after completing her elementary 
school work, was assigned to 
what is admitted by the Board 
to be an inferior school with vir- 
tually a 100 percent Negro at- 
tendance. 

The school to which Patricia 
was assigned was formerly Wad- 
leigh High School. Old timers in 
the community can remember 
the fight put up by parents of 
Wadleigh students in the late 
1980's against a curriculum 
meant to prepare Negro girls as 
domestic servants. 

* 


‘SINCE those days Wadleigh, 
along with all other schools in 
the city, has a common curricu- 
lum with other city schools—but 
Wadleigh’s inferiority persists. It 
persists in the fact that the Board 
of Education has devised a means 
of getting around the special 
problems of areas like Harlem 
and Brooklyn’s Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant by abolishing standards oi 
pupil performance. 

The standard is now geared to 
what the teacher establishes as 
the “mental level” of the class. 
Classes in schools like Wadleigh 
Junior High School and_ other 
schools in the Harlem area are 
— to have low “mental lev- 
els. 

It is this standardless system 
that has made it posible for the 
school to turn out classes year 
after year in Harlem in which 
only. some two percent could 
qualify for further academic 
training. This writer asked a 
school teacher in what way does 
such a system harm a student. 
And was told: 

“Children attending Harlem 
schools are for the most part a 

_ few steps behind those children 
attending schools where there is 

a majority of white students. 
This fs due to many factors—in- 

ferior teachers, absence of stand- 

ards and so forth. 


“If the child’s education is a 


continuation of his experience 
; school, then by 


im ¢ 


he is damaged be- 


Bias in North © 


AN ATTACK on school segregation in the North of nationwide significance was — 
seen in the New York State Supreme Court suit brought last week by Mrs. Mae Mal- 
lory, 27 Morningside Ave., for the right to enter 12-year-old daughter, Patricia Leola, 


for an explanation of the phrase 
“damaged beyond repair”. She 
thought a moment and respond- 
ed with slow deliberation: 

“Why, by that time the life 
pattern is set. School has just 
been to him a chore, a place 
where he was sent to be kept 
off the streets. His studies, if they 
can be called that, have not giv- 
en him aspirations, nor have 
they established for him a way 
of life. In fact, he has gotten no 
basic understanding of life and 
his place in it and therefore can- 
not be reached with what would 
be ordinarily stimulating to a 
student who had been educated 
rather than having beep kept in 
school until age and time releas- 
ed him.” 

7 

THE school board knows this, 
for back on June 21, 1954, ac- 
cording to a report ‘by the Pub- 
lic Education Association, then 
board president Levitt suggested: 

1. That there is a_ serious 
teacher turnover in schools which 
are populated primarily by Ne- 
gro and Puerto Rican children. 

2. That there is a discrepancy 
between the number of classes 
for the mentally retarded and 
the intellectually gifted in these 
same schools. 

“3. That educational stand- 
ards are lower in Negro and 
Puerto Rican schools and that 
facilities are inadequate. 

“4. That school officials have 
on occasion been guilty of gerry- 
mandering school districts to the 
disadvantage of Negro and Puer- 
to Rican children.” 

Since that time there has been 
a flurry of statements and man- 
euvers behind the lines, but no 
action that would affect the edu- 
cation and future of Patricia 
Mallory and the thousands of 
other Patricias who are forced 
by school zoning to attend in- 
ferior schools. 

* 

THE immediate step taken by 
the Board of Education to meet 
the situation outlined by the 
PEA report was the adoption of 
plans to raise the standards in 
the admitted sub-standard 
schools. This was immediately 
recognized as the New York ver- 
sion of the “separate but equal” 


‘doctrine. 


The plan was to get experi- 
enced teachers as volunteers to 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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Minneapolis Labor 
Is First Gty Body 
To Urge H-Test Ban 


MINNEAPOLIS — By the action of its last meeting the Minn- 
eapolis AFL Central Labor Union has become the first city central 
body in the United States to call for the banning of the H-bomb 
tests. Decrying the “glib talk on clean and dirty bombs”, the CLU 


“resolved” that: : 
® “Nuclear bomb tests should be called off until all hazards to 


mankind have been determined and controlled, and thus allay the 
fears of our people.” gt 

® For “governments te continue in nuclear bomb testing in 
face of the evidence that does exist, is to gamble with the health 
and well-being of those now alive, and worse, with the welfare and 
future existence of the human race.” 

¢ “The President of the United States and those designated by 
him (should) give forthright and dynamic leadership in securing in- 
ternational agreement on the cessation of nuclear tests, and continue 
efforts until the nations of the werld are convinced of its wisdom.” 

® Minnesota’s representatives in Washington should “do all 
within their power so that the research presently being done on 
peacetime uses of atomic energy be directed to the safety and well- 
being of human beings today and of the future.” 


_—_—_— 


Teamsters union publications on the West Coast have taken 


| immediate sto 


Soviet Labor 
Ask U.S. Unions 
Back H-Ban 


THE TRADE UNIONS of the 
Soviet Union have appealed to 
those of the U. S. and of Britain 
to help “rid the world of the 


dangers of atomic war.” 


In a statement printed July 8, 


in Pravda, Soviet Communist 
Party newspaper, they asked the 
“trade unions and the working 
people of all countries, and pri- 
marily, of the U. S. and Britain, 
to exert every effort to put an 
to the tests of all 
types of nuclear weapons.” 

“The working people of the 
Soviet Union,” they said, “are 
alarmed over the continuing 
tests of nuclear weapons, the 
armaments race and the stock- 
piling of greater quantities of 
nuclear arms, which contain the 
threat of an atom war of anni- 
hilation.” 

The Soviet working people 
and trade unionists they said, 
“demand that an agreement be 
reached at once between the 
great powers on the termination 
of nuclear weapon tests.” 

They condemned the govern- 
ments of the U.S. and Britain for 


by the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices 
Committee, | 

Meany’s statement was made to 
the Senate rackets committee af- 
ter Sen. John McClellan, committee 
chairman, had-declared that UTW 
officials had used union funds to 
purchase lush homes. 

Meany’s excuse for comparative| 
inaction of the AFL, of which the 
UTW had been a part prior to the 
labor merger, was that it had not 


| leadership 


up the stop-the-tests cry. An editorial, which originally appeared in 
the Washington (state) Teamsters, was reprinted by the Southern 
California Teamsters under the heading: “Ike Notwithstanding, the 
Time Has Come to Call a Halt to Atomic Bomb Testing.” 

In Los Angeles, United Auto Workers local 230 unanimously 


called for a ban on the tests. 


o~_—_-__ -— 


The longshoremen’s newspaper on the West Coast saw in the | 


“clean” bomb propaganda the us 
to “offset the growmg public opinion which has brought a clamor 


ee of the “Madison Avenue tactic” | 


for immediate end to bomb testing here, there and everywhere.” 


The Dispatcher, official organ of 


and Warehousemen’s Union. said 


the International Longshoremen’s 
editorially in its July 5 issue that | 


“the full impact of the dangers facing us in continued testing of A 


and H bombs and the possible test to come of the horrendous cobalt 
bomb had not hit us” until they had read the letter of Dr. Schweitzer, 


warning of the dangers of H-bomb testing. 


Hogs Get Cream 


Sen. John Sparkman, chairman 
of the Senate Small Business 
Committee, disclosed recently 
that the giant corporations are 
getting an ever larger share of 
the war contracts business. 

During the first eight months 
of the present fiscal year (from 
July 1, 1956 to Feb. 28, 1957): 

Small and moderate-size firms, 
which make up 95 percent of 
all the companies in the U. S.., 
received only 16.7 percent of 
the Government’s $12.7 billion 
defense contracts. 

Corporate giants, which make 
up 5 percent of all firms, received 
63.3 percent of the contracts. 

Sparkman told a Boston audi- 
ence that big “corporations are 
“lapping up the cream while 
small business firms are wast- 

ing away on a diet of skim milk”. 


| 


Bomb Cleansing 
| SEN. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 


Minnesota Democrat, told the — 


‘Senate last week: | 
“The talk, for example, about 


creating a clean bomb is the kind 
of language which plays right into) 
‘the hands of Mr. Khrushchev, and 
‘makes us !ook ridiculous. It is an 
absurdity of monumental propor-| 
tions. If anyone should be creat-| 
ling a clean bomb, it is the Soviet 
Union. More important, the peo- 
ple of the world can only look up- 
ion our claim to be continuing large’ 
nuclear tests in order to perfect a’ 
clean bomb with skepticism and | 
doubt. They know that if it ever 
‘came to all-out war with large nu- 
clear weapons it would be a war! 
to the very death, and the largest 
and dirtiest and most terrible‘ wea- | 


pons would be employed.” 


' 


refusing to accept the Soviet pro- 
posals, and for “setting up new 
obstructions” to a ban on bomb 
tests. 


workers. 


‘president, and Lloyd Kilenert, its 
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Let's Not Be Distracted 


been AFL policy to interfere in 
the internal affairs of its member 
unions. 

Involvement of the UTW offi- 
cials makes it the sixth union in. 
which corruption by the national 
as been uncovered. 
The others are the laundry, distille-' 
ty, carpenters, bakers and Allied 


| 


® 
ANTHONY VALENTE, UTW 


’ 
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— The York (Pa.) Gazette and Daily 
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mitted the question of the UTW’s 


finances to the AFL executive 
council, which naméd a 3-man sub- 
committee to explore the situation. 
The subcommittee allegedly gave 
an adverse report. | 

The Textile union's executive 
board declared in January 1953 
that there was no connection be- 
tween the purchase of the homes 
and the union's finances. 

After this “complete white- 
wash,” as Meany described it, the 
AFL dropped the subject. 

THE McClellan committee's 
next step in its smear-labor cam- 
paign will begin on Tuesday, when 
it moves into the alleged connec- 
tions between Teamster union offi- 
cials and John Dioguardi, alias 
Johnny Dio, New York hoodlum. 
Dioguardi is under indictment of 
charges of conspiracy in the acid- 
blinding of columnist Victor Rie- 
sel. His trial has been postponed 
indefinitely because two gangsters 
already convicted and in prison re- 
fuse to talk. 

The Dio hearings are likely to 
sour the victory which James Hof- 
fa, Teamsters vice president, won 
when he was acquitted last week 
of bribery charges in Washington. 
Hoffa had been charged in Wash- 
mgton with having bribed John 
Cye Cheasty to serve as a spy for 
him on the McClellan committee. 
An attempt will undoubtedly be 
made to show that links exist be- 
tween Dio and Hoffa. 

Hoffa’s supporters felt that his 
acquittal put him back in the. 
runnong for the seat of Dave Beck, 


'Teamster president. 


‘The following donations to 
the Worker fund drive were 
received during the week of 
July 16-22: 

A Kelly, New York, $16; Philadeiphia 
Freedom of the Press Committce, $100; 
Detroit, $75; Rechester, Minn., $1; Lynn, 
Mass, $5. 

Summer resort friends, $100; Brook- 
lym, East New York, $40; Harlem Reader, 
$7.50; Sam, Bronx, $5; Van Certiandt 
area, Bronx, $25. 

PRN, New Yerk, $2; Chicage reader, 
$1; Kew Gardens, $5; Nertheast Bronx 
group, $125; New England Freedom of 
the Prese Committee, $460. 

Vitiadeleipmia, 35; New Seatora, 
New Bedford, Mass., $1; 


West Side, Manhattan, $5; Jack Styles, 


$27.50; Richmond, Ind., $2; Chicago, $11. 


Wash., 320; 


Gronx, $10; Anacortes, 
Kew Gardens 


New York artist, $10; 
readers, $14.50. ‘ 


A New Excuse (No. 43) for Arms Talks Slow- 


' Secretary of State Dulles went on the air last Monday} 
to explain the Administrations policy on disarmament. It 
needs a lot of explaining. Dulles, the ex-corporation lawyer, | 


tried to persuade the court of pub- 
lic opinion how much time a ef- 
fort is required to accomplish so 
little. 

As far as reducing conven- 
tional armaments is concerned, 
Dulles said the problem is 
“so complex that it is not 
possible to arrive at dependable 
equations.” Later on, hewever, he 
said that “it is possible to reduce 
to some degree” conventional wea- 
pons. What his opinion is on this 
subject depends on which para- 
graph you listen to or read. 

* 


THE Administration’s concrete 
proposals, as presented by Dulles, 
are: 

® An inspection system, combin- 
ing aerial inspection and ground 
control. 

® A threefold approach to nu- 
clear weapons: a) a moratorium 
on production of fissionable mater- 
ials for such weapons; b) gradual 
reductions of present A-and H- 
bomb stockpiles through transfers 
to peaceful uses; c) halting tests for 
about 10 months. | 


(However, in the very next para- 


graph Dulles said: “Until we see 


| primarily depends on having the 
‘best weapons, large and small, that 


oe 


serious proof that the Soviets really 
mean arms limitation, our safety 


we can develop. This means con- 
tinued testing.”) 

® A first-step reduction of arm- 
ed forces to 2,500,000 men each 
for the United States and the So- 
viet Union. (At present there are 
2,790,000 men in the U.S. armed 
forces. Secretary of Defense Wil- 
son last week ordered the number 
reduced by 100,000.) 

® Cooperation in assuring that 
“outer space missiles would be used 
exclusively for peaceful and sci- 
entific pu [ 

To which Dulles added: “Until 
we have proot of the Soviet seri- 
ousness, etc., etc. 

Of course, what Dulles failed 
to tell his listeners was that in many 
parts of the world most people 
think the burden of proof is on the 
United States. 

* 


THE day after the Dulles 


—— came a commentary via one 
of the State Department's most re- 


Down 


the New York Times. According to! 
Reston, the Administration is mov-! 
ing toward disarmament at such| 
dizzying speed that it is way ahead 
of Congress and “public under- 
standing and support.” 

This is the latest excuse for the 
elaborate dragging of feet by the 
U.S. delegation at the UN disarm- 
ament negotiations in London, 
which are now in their fifth month. 
(A few weeks ago, youll remem- 
ber, it was the need to get the 
agreement of the allies that was 
supposedly slowing things up.) 

The argument that Congress is 
lagging far behind the Administra- 
tion on disarmament is not too’ 
strong in view of the fact that the 
chief foreign policy spokesman of 
the majority party in Congress, 
Seri. Mike Mansfield, in a statement 
on July 13, called for suspending 
the bomb tests, cutting down the 
military establishment and devel- 
oping a fresh approach to the So- 
viet Union in order to end-the cold 


As for the American people, sev- 
eral weeks ago the Gallup poll re- 
ported that 63 percent favored end- 
ing the tests if all other nations. in- 
cluding the _ did likewise. 


liable pipelines, James Reston of 


AMONG other highlights on the 


international scene were the fol- 


'the 350-man National Assembly 


'the National Assembly as elected 


| 


lowing. 

President Camal fore sooaaee 
opened Egypt's iament 
see the 1850 revolt which ended 
the monarehy and set up the pres- 
ent regime. In his speech Nasser 
said that one of the first measures 


will be asked to approve will be 
the first stage of the construction of 
the Aswan high dam,,. desi to 
improve the conditions of pov- 
erty-stricken masses. Nasser set ‘as 
his goal the eradication of imperia- 
lim and feudalism. 

The New York Times report 
(July 23) refers to the members of 


from “handpicked” candidates. Un- 
doubtedly the Egyptian election 
earlier this month left much to be 
desired from the democratic stand- 
point. 

However, the same Times 
also states: - 

“Missing from the new _parlia- 
ment were the big landowners and 
pashas who once dominated Egyp- 
tian politics. In their place were 

village mayors 


article 


delegates.” 


INCOMPLETE returns § from)! 


. 


elections for provincial and region- 
al councils in central Java, Indo- 
nesia, show the Communist Party 


leading. The Communists have al- 
ready won an absolute majority in 
12 cities ad constituencies, includ- 
ing Semarang, the provincial capi- 
ta 


. 

NEARLY two years after the 
overthrow of the Peron dictator-— 
ship the people of Argentina will 
go to the polls for the first time 
this Sunday, July 28. They will 
elect delegates to a constituent as- 
sembly that will write a new consti- 
tution. 

Shortly before the election the 
semi-dictatorial provisional govern- 
ment of General Aramburu yielded 
to natiowide pressure cal lifted 
the state of siege that had been in 
force with brief interruptions since 
the period of World War II. Most 
—though not all—political prison- 
ers were also released. 

The Communist Party, ruled off 
the ballot several months age, re-. 
gained its legal rights in time to 
put up a number of candi- 
dates. 


Have Less Than $1,00 


By EDMUND E. SCOTT 
There are 14 million retired 
Americans. Soon there will be 
more than 20 million. Few re- 
éirees spend their declining 
years fishing or basking their 


aging bones in the California sun. 
They can’t afford to. Few have 
comfortable annuities and pensions. 
Few can find employers willing to 
hire them, 

Thirty-six percent of these over 
65 have no income at all, 38 per- 
cent have less than $1,000 a year, 
and 11 percent have from $1,000 
to $2,000. Only 15 percent have 
$2,000 or more. 

The task of 
those over 65 she are willing and 
able to work is staggefing, No gov- 
ernmental body has rofl it 

Forcible retirement at 65 is par- 
ticularly harsh, rigid and arbitrary, 
for it does not take into account 
that although some older workers 
are unable to work for health or 
other reasons, others are hale, 
hearty and fully productive at 65, 
75 and even 85. 

Says a- report of the Connecti- 
cut Commission on the Potentials 
of the Aging: 

“A man who has been forced to 
retire and cannot find another job 
tries to justify his situation with a 
socially suitablé@xplanation.” The 
report continues: “Most middle age 
and older workers want to work 
because they need the income. But 
in addition to financial need, the 
desire to keep busy is a fundamen- 
tal reason for wanting to work. 
Other reasons are to continue as- 
sociations, the pleasure in work, 
and a feeling that a man ought to 
work.” 

“The fear of the retirement void 


sought. leisure,” 
This fear void is well summarized 


by Bruce Bliven in Harper's of 


September 1956: 

e great lesson that is hard- 
est of all for the retiree to learn is 
that no sudden magical change in 
your character takes place when 
you pass the mystie age of 65. 
you had no hobb ore, the 
‘chances are very high that you will 
thave none now; and even if you 
had one, it will play a role little 
| greater in your life than it did when 
you were younger. This is a shock 
to ardent hunters and fishermen, 
‘for instance, who have said for 
‘many years that all they asked was 
to be allowed to hunt or fish seven 
‘days a week; on the contrary, all 


‘but the most fanatical of them soon 


discover that you can easily get too 


roviding jobs for! much of a good thing. 


SOME idea of what retirement 


+. (means in individual terms can be 
gleaned from another passage in 


the Harper's article: 


“Experts on human behavior say 
nobody should ever be complete 
retired at all; it is sus ! 
though figures are lacking, that the 
mortality rate is staggeringly high 
among those suddenly and violent- 
ly separated from a busy, active 
career.” 

But bosses don’t usually think 
in individual terms; it doesn’t pay 
them to do so. 

“The replacement of skilled 
workers by machines, the complete 
closing out of business activity by 
old establishments, and the relo- 
cation of plants strike older work- 


McConnell, consultant to the New 
York State Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee on problems of aging. “Psy- 
chologically many are poorly adapt- 
ed to the learning of new skills or 
the acceptance of downgrading. 
With roots sunk deep in a locality, 


dissipates the pleasure of long older workers find movement to an 
oh the report adds.| unknown section of the country ex- 


tremely difficult.” 
What can be done? 


If} which younger workers with less 


ers hardest,” says Dr. John W.} 


. 
~ 


: Unions do . lot. They try to 
eep runaway shops from running, 
They supplement old age benefits 
with union-paid pensions. They in-| 
stitute seniority provisions under 


seniority are laid off before older 
workers with more seniority. Some 
unions have gone further; they have 
gone out of their way to fill the re- 
tirement void, 


One union with an advanced re- 
tirement program is the Upholster- 
ers International Union. It sponsors 
a retirement village for union work- 
ers near Palm Beach, Fla. Retired 


upholsterers who are 65 and have 
worked in the industry 25 years 
can live among palm and pine trees’ 
for as little as $50 a month, includ-; 
ing free gas, electricity, water, re- 
pairs, hobby facilities and movies. 

If the worker falls ill, he can. 
get medical care at nominal cost. 
For pocket money he can work in 
the village furniture shop and get 
paid for it. The first 16-family cot- 
tages and two bachelor lodges were 
dedicated last fall; eventually there 
will be 240 cottages and 10 lodges. 

A second retiree-conscious union 
is the New York Joint Board of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
which last month opened the to 
floor of the Sidney Hillman Healt 
Center as a center for elderly cloth- 
ing workers. The old timers can 
play chess or checkers, read books 
in the library, listen to the radio or 
recorded music, watch color on tele- 
vision, dance, sip coffee from the 
kitchenette, and sit in on adult 
education classes. 

Louis Hollander, manager of the 
Joint Board, summed up the think- 
ing behind this, the first center of 
its kind in New York state, when 
he said: 

“Too many of our members won't 
retire until they are on a stretcher, 
because they fear it means dying} 
ahead of time. We want them to 
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search, sell themselves to enfploy- 

ers, and, sadly, resign themselves 
for retirement is as necessary as/to taking jobs in mics cot indus- 
training for work.” tries at all too frequent drops in 


Another hint of what might be; P#Y- 
done was provided in February| But even if installed on a na- 
with the release of a report detail- tional scale, counseling could give 
ing the results of a study conduct- only limited, stop-gap relief to some 
ed by the New York State Em-|0f the millions of older workers 
ployment Service. Aided by a fed- who want but can’t find wor™ 
ad grant, the service sent two! Perhaps discrimination because 
counselors to Hempstead for one| of age will not end this side of an 
year to ide special counseling all-inclusive federal anti-discrimina- 
for older workers in public employ-) tion law with teeth. | 
ment offices. Charles Abrams, chairman of the 

The counselors were able to find) New York State Commission 
work for more than one out of four) Against Discrimination, pointed the 
workers interviewed. They gave en-! way toward this when he said re- 
couragement to those sunk into dis-|cently “it’s a shame” his agency 
couragement by repeated rejections.| doesn’t offer protection against dis- 
They helped workers reestablish| crimination’ not only because of 
self-confidence, evaluate their own! race and nationality, but sex and 
abilities and skills, plan a job age as well. 


feel their lives still have meaning 
and usefulness. We feel training 
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By BETH MEYER 

JAZZ had its days in the 
sun over the Independence 
Day week-end at Newport, 
Rhode Island, where every 


important jazz artist of eve 
school of jazz appeared. The fo 


annual American Jazz Festival, 
sponsored by Mr. and Mrs. Louis 


,achieved international prominence, : 
spite some mechanical difficulties| of the Kirby band. The closing ses-| gramming a virtual impossibility 
‘and oocasional confusion in the'sion was memorable for the ap-jand gave to the festival something 


| eg eg every devotee of jazz pearance of the 


the audience representing every 
state in the union every 
stratum of society. In conservative 
Newport, color and class lines have 
been eliminated, The music was 
| broadcast in its entirety throughout 


the world via Voice of America,| working conditions in the jazz field 


and NBC nationally broadcast and the problems of the alleged 
use of drugs by musicians. 


about 20 spots over its Monitor net- 
work, 


Lorillard (of the tobacco Lorillards), | The weather was magnificent, 


and arranged b 
owner of Storyville 


George Wein, 
in Boston, was 


and the enthusiastic, sun-burned 


‘from traditional New Orleans and Ella Fitzgerald 


|modern of “progressive” jazz, 


a huge success, with a total at- audience expressed its delight at 
tendance estimated at up to 45,000. being able to listen to its favorite 
In four years, the Festival has’ music away from the usual smoke- 


ar me 
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"The band gets hot... 


x ‘Just Plain Old Jazz’ Goes to Newport 


filled nightclub background. De-;swing style back as far as the days days. This made tasteful pro- 


Count Basle of the feeling of a three-ring circus, | 
the opportunity to hear the| band, lemented by some of The appearance of/ Eartha Kitt, 
best im his field of interest, and to the most famous of the old Basie, with three members of the City 
participate in panel discussions on stars—Jo Jones, Lester ges | and Center Ballet group, added to this 
ey Rushing, joined finally by impression, and could easily have 

“Little Jazz” Roy Eldredge, and been dispensed with. | 
‘Tilinois al | There was.one innovation, how- 


Each session featured a vocalist. ever, which not only added in- 
stole the show from terest to the Festival as a whole, 


Dixieland music through the most Louis Armstrong, whose birthday but which came close to driving all 


but was celebrated, and whose ©!se into oblivion. On Sunday 
it must be re- 2fternoon, there was a program of 


The array of stars ran the gamut; 


the best received, without excep-' uninsp laying, \, 
tion, were those musicians who re-' etfully Boe be was the biggest gospel singing, with the fervent 
mained in the classic tradition but disappointment of the festival. Car- ™"'s!€ of the Clara Ward — 
who have modernized the form.!men Macrae, Chris Connor, and 4%d the Back Home Gospel Choir 
The bignie of Friday’s peas Sarah Vaughan each pleased her, thrilling an audience of 5,000. Lis- 
was the Ruby Braff Octet, featuring own followers, though none seemed fening to this program, one became 
Pee Wee Russell, one of the great-|exciting to this reviewer. Billie suddenly aware of some of the 
est names in jazz history, who Holiday sang in her familiar style, | things that have happened to music 
thrilled the large audience with his but it seemed that there was a ™ recent ‘years. Here were people 
subtle solos, particularly on “These new, heart-rending element in her S™g'g to people=not intellectual- 
Foolish Things.” | sin g. The musicians backstage izing, not straining for new effects, 

Ruby Braff, outstanding young could be seen listening to her in’ "€W sounds —people with belief 
trumpet player, set the tone bor his awed silence—thought the audi- and conviction, talking to the au- 


am. die d king it listen and 
ence, many-of whom are not fam- @ence ana making 1 en 
band by announcing that they 0 are ‘eudeeiaak: anl wewaek 


would not play any “psychological iliar with her work, was somewhat 3 
or psychotic” music—“just plain old less impressed. | And then came Mahalia Jack- 
son! There is no way to describe 


jazz." And it sounded wonderful. * ; 
this woman. Her voice has range 


MENTION should be made of 


Throughout the rest of the week- this woman. F e 
* : 
many others—the driving saxaphone i © uses K tO express 


end, press enclosure was ring- 
tow with mraise for Pee Wee ant 10N€ the fervor with which she believes, 
Ruby uni ie rest of the band. of Julian Adderley, the ae and she radiates love for her au- 
* baritone saxaphone of Gerry Mul-'dience and for mankind. Sophis- 
li the swin Horace Silver 4; e e 
jZgan, ging Ver ticated writers and critics of many 
THERE were some familiar) Quintet, the Turk Murphy Dixie- years standing were moved to 
faces too, many of which have been land Band, Bobby Hackett and his ynah>shed weeping as she sang, 
absent from the jazz for some time. group, Toshiko. Akiyoshi, the Jap- and see, in tw was inspired by 
Mary Lou Williams ‘appeared with | anese pianist, the unusual piano her audience to s..g for close to 
Dizzy Gillespie’s band, and the style of Bernard igs from two hours, duritig, “Sich time her 
fans were deeply appreciative of France, and the young eMttusiasm voice became more and more m<}- 
her sensitive, creative piano lay-| of the Farmingdale, L. I. high jow, and listening, it seeme2 tnat 
ing. Pete Brown, playing with an|school dance band, whic> varria’ jne couid stand no more, bh une 
all-star group comprising Coleman hope for the future of jazz. lwas terzifted py’ the Y.ought that 
Hawkins, Roy Eldredge, Jo Jones,} There were many moraquts of perhaps s@ worm stop. This was 
Al McKibbon and Ray Bryant,lexcitement. Zt is unfortunate, how-|a vest ie<lifetime verformance—_ 


sounded strange to those who re- ever, that so’ much had %. be! and ‘kis was “s» American Jaze, 
membered him for his driving, crowded together ints ‘ar shor? Setival — said: ; 


eis “~* by 
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‘Lucky Strike Means Science! Art! by Alan Max 


YOU CANNOT imagine the agonies a big 
advertising agency has to suffer in the course of 
a days work. The advertising firm of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn recently went through 
such agonies and, I am happy to report, survived 
its ordeal and came up smiling. 

It seems that BBD&O had among its many 
accounts the American Tobacco Company and 
the magazine Reader's Digest. The agony began 
wen Readers Digest carried an article which 
questioned the effectiveness of filter tips in pre- 
venting lung cancer. 

BBD&O figured the time had come to make 
a choice. It could not ethically promote at one 
and the same time Reader's Digest with its 
article giving tips on filters and the American 
Tobacco Company which puts filters on tips. 

The Readers Digest advertising account 
reached a million and a quarter dollars a year 
while the American Tobacco account totaled 
22 millions a year. : 

But do you think BBD&O let money con- 


siderations make up its mind? 
e 


COMPLETELY ignoring its own financial 
interest in the decision, the advertising agency 
relinquished the million dollar magazine account 
and retained the 22 million dollar account with 
American Tobacco. 

Charles H. Brower, general manager of 
BBD&O emphatically denies a report that the 
tobacco company ordered the agency to choose 
between it and the magazine. He says there was 
“a little talk” with the tobacco company execu- 
tives about the situation, “but we were not or- 
dered at.any time”. 

Brower Res not given us any details of the 
“little talk” with American Tobacco but my guess 
is it went something like this: 


AMERICAN TOBACCO: “Well, we see one 
of your clients published an article on filter tips.” 
BBD & O: “It was not a long article”. 


AMERICAN TOBACCO: “Naturally, we are 
not giving you any orders but remember what 
the Book of Matthew says—No man can serve 


two masters ... Ye cannot serve God and Mam- 
mon”, 

BBD & O: “Naturally we will follow the 
precepts of the Book of Matthew. After all, we 
would like to have Matthew for a client too. 
We will spurn Mammon and serve American 
Tobacco”, : 

. 

I HOPE NO ONE will be cynical about 
BBD & O's decision. What must be remembered 
is that American Tobacco Company is a tobacco 
company in name only. It is true that last year 
the company sold over a billion dollars worth 
of Luckies, Pall Malls and Herbert Tareytons. 
But actually this is only a sideline with Ameri- 
can Tobacco which is primarily interested in 
scientific research. For example, it was disclosed 
the other day before a House subcommittee in- 
vestigating the effectiveness of filters, that Amer- 
ican Tobacco had financed a Dr. H. H. Rigdon, 
University of Texas pathology professor, for re- 
search into the connection of smoking and. can- 
cer. 

Dr. Rigdon said American Tobacco had paid 
him $22,500 over three years. Asked whether he 
had found that smoking induced cancer, Dr. 
Rigdon replied: Of course not! He said. this at 
what is evidently the going rate of $7,500 a word. 

e 


How the word “tobacco” ever crept into the 
names of the various tobacco companies, I shall 
never understand. For when these companies 
are not busy with their scientific research, they 
are devoting their resources to improving our 
literature. Witness this gem recently published 
in various magazines by Brown and Williamson 
Tobacco Corporation, makers of fine sonnets, 
rondels and rondelays: 

“Aging mellows tobacco. And du Maurier’s 

tobaccos age for years in wooden 
casks . . . maturing slowly, leisurely. They are 
never roused from their slumber till they reach 
the mellow age of distinction”. 

Tell me, could Hawthorne or Poe have pen- 
ned more beautiful prose to describe the danger 
of lung cancer? 


Soviet economic development during the first six months of 1957 marked a steady 
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increase in over-all production, an over-fulfillment of its planned output, and above- 


average advances on several fronts. Main facts in the figures released 
Soviet government’s Central Statis-;— 


tical Board were: 


® Overall production was 10| 
eater than for the first! 


percent 


ast week by the 


costs were down 1.8 percent. 
* 


THE Soviet summary also rec- 


six months of 1956, and exceeded ords substantial gains on the agri- 


planned output by four percent. 
® Heavy industry up 11 
over the first six months of 1956. 
* Consumer goods up eight per- 
cent over the first six months of 
1956. 
® Electricity up eight percent, 


cent. 

* Pig iron up three percent, 
steel four percent, rolled steel six 
percent. 

® Gas uction up 41 percent. 

® Building materials up 23 per- 
cent. 

Labor productivity was report- 
ed to have increased by six per- 
cent in industry, and eight percent 
in construction, while ‘production 


‘cultural front. The New York 


reent| I imes and the New York Herald- 


‘Tribune Moscow correspondents 
ireported different figures for these 
categories. Said the Times: “Meat 
-production was said to be up 30 
percent; and milk 26 percent.” 


o Oil production up 16 per | Said the Herald-Tribune: “Meat 


and milk production were up 17 
and 34 percent respectively.” 
* 


THE Soviet government also an- 
nounced that Soviet farmers had 
sown 3,696,500 more acres with 
grain last spring than in the corres- 
ponding 1956 period. A total of 
674 state farms were established 


one-quarter of the total sown area 
of the Soviet Union, compared with 
10 percent in 1953. 


(The state farms are enterprises 
‘in which the farmers are paid 
‘wages, in contrast to the collective 
farms in which the returns to the 
farmers are based on a combina- 
tion of the amount of work they 
do individually, plus a share of 
the total returns fro mthe farm). 

Failure to meet the plan in a 
number of categories was record- 
ed by the statistical board. These 
included the field of housing 


whole throughout the Soviet 
Union,” and in providing new ea- 
pacitiy in rolling mills, coke ovens, 
iron and coal mining machines, 
electric power stations and cement 


773. These state farms now have) 


where goals were not met “on the} 
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KASPER AND THE SENATE _ 

' THE CONVICTION of John Kasper and six fellow- 
racists for criminal contempt by an all-white jury in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., was a courageous act in defense of the Con- 
stitution of the United States.- The seven were found 
guilty of inciting violence last fall against a Federal cou 
order enforcing integration in a high school in nearb 
Clinton. | 

The outcome of this trial was immediately seized on 
by the Kaspers in the U.S. Senate in an effort to weaken 
the civil rights bill. One of the bill’s provisions is for con- 
tempt trials by a judge without a jury. The Dixiecrat bloc 
is trying to make jury trials mandatory, calculating that 
most Southern white juries would not convict. 

The use of the Knoxville conviction to serve the un- 
holy purpose of gutting the civil rights bill is shameless 
demagogy. The fact is that the trial took place in an 
area which is anything but typically Southern. Knox- 
ville is in East Tennessee, which was pro-Union in the 
Civil War and is Republican today. 

The Dixiecrats are also gunning for other essential 
parts of the civil rights bill. They would be overwhelm- 
ingly defeated were they not aided by leading Northern 
and Western GOP and Democratic senators, and by 
President Eisenhower himself. For a variety of oppor- 
tunistic reasons these senators are directly or indirectly 
abetting the champions of “compromise.” 

The President has in his inimitably vague way let it 
be known at recent press conferences that he’s ready to 
settle for as little as the GOP politicos think they can get 
away with. 

Clearly, some backbone-stiffening needs to be pro- 
vided by the folks back home if a real civil rights bill is 
to be passed. | 


$4,912,000,000 

THERE IS widespread doubt that we are more 
secure now than we were in 1950. What was palmed off 
on the American people as a sure-fire guarantee of secur- 
ity—the H-bomb—looks less and less like security with 
every day that passes. 

There is no doubt, however, that the war material 
boys are better off than they were in 1950. To speed the 
“defense” of the nation they were allowed to write off ex- 
pansion costs in five years instead of the normal twenty. 
By Dec. 31, 1957, the total ‘take’ on this route since 
1950 will amount to $4,912,000,000, according to U.S. 
Treasury estimates. 

The $4.9 billion loot could have paid for 500,000 
homes. Instead it went into the coffers of the rich to 
make them richer. It did not make our country any more 


secure. 


YOUTH FESTIVAL 


THE SIXTH World Festival of Youth and Students 
opens today (Sunday) in Moscow and some 30,000 young- 
sters from many lands—and an estimated 80 from our 
own country—will -be on hand, The State Department 
has made itself plain on the matter=it sought to discour- 
age Americans from going. One official spoke Lewd 
of “folk dances in the street, new-found frien hips”— 
which “might sweep young Americans off their feet.” 

The opinions on the Youth Festival of Harris Wof- 
ford, Jr., a Washington lawyer who traveled with Chester 

Bowles to various Russian universities this February ap- 
pear in the current issue of the New Republic. “This is 
the moment,” he wrote, “for sounding out the Russians, 
for probing at first hand the extent and i a ce of 
changes—and not for a fearful pulling back from such 
contacts as the Russians allow.” _ 

The young Chicago woman who appears to have 
taken initiative in promoting some degree of American 
attendance cine to the press that her parents were 
Democrats and she voted for President Eisenhower. 
Miss Barbara Perry, 22, told reporters: “I have never been 
a Communist.” She doesn't w enough about com- 
munism to form an opinion of it. That's one of the rea- 
sons I am going there.” ) 

“We are not a political delegation,’ she continued. — 
“All-we want is peace and understanding. And if we want 
peace and understanding with the Rusians how are we 
going to understand them without meeting them?” Which 
seems like good sense. | 

As a matter of fact, the State Department, agitated by 
the affair, could well consider promoting a Youth Festi- 
val in the USA, ~and -invite youngsters from all lands— 
—T. the socialist lands—to lear of our ways. Why 


ON THE WAY 


The Nation Bends 
The Senate a Little 


By ABNER BERRY 
- ' WASHINGTON 


ALL HISTORIANS have com- 
plained of how hard it is to locate 
markers separating epochs, eras, 
periods. Sometimes it is indi- 
cated by the’ name of a per- 
son, at other : 
times by a 
dramatic 
event. We 
have had the 
Age of Pe- 
ricles in 
Greece, the 
ancient dy.nas- 
ties separat- 
ing periods of : 
history in early Egyptian and 
Chinese societies. In the U.S. 
we have had our Revolutionary 
era, Frontier Days, the years of 
“Manifest Destiny” in which our 
modern imperialism was engen- 
dered interrupted by the Civil 
War and Reconstruction. 


I leave it to the historians to. 


fill in the smaller divisions of 
time from Reconstruction to the 
present, but whatever name they 
may attach to the intervening pe- 
rioags, it is safe to say that we 
are presently entering a new one. 

Maybe it began with the U. S. 
Supreme Court’s May 17, 1954 
ruling against. the- “separate but 
equal” doctrine which teok from 
the institution of racial segrega- 
tion all legal props and sanctions. 
Maybe it began when the mass 
production industries organized 
Negro and white workers and al- 
lied their organizations with the 
NAACP and other organizations 
fighting for Negro equality. Or 
maybe it began when unlettered 
Negro parents in terror-ridden 
Deep South counties decided to 
brave fiery cross, bomb, boycott 
and bullets to place their de- 
mands for citizenship before the 
highest court of the nation. 

* 

MAYBE not any of these con- 
stitute markers, denoting a di- 
viding line, but all of them are 
components in the great change 
through which we presently are 
living. And if there are any 
doubts that we are living through 
a great change. look at the U. S. 
Senate. On fuly 16, 1957, that 
body fa 
civil rights’ legislation, took the 
first. step im about 90 years to- 
ward the position assumed by 
the Supreme Court in 1954. 

A civil rights bill is before the 
U. S. Senate now to be con- 
sidered an its merits. And it got 
to the floor without having to 
wear down a southern filibuster— 
the very fist time in history, 

poe " 
except in these Congresses when 
southerners weren't represented. 

THERE has been developed a 
strange coalition. Sen. William 


F. Knowland of California, the. 
majority leader, who has been: 
“the senator from For- 


called 
mosa,” is the leader of the civil 
rights forces. Senators from beth 
parties from pepuleus northern 
and avestern states are teamed 
with Knowland, and it seems 
that the President, nominally 
the head of his party, as well as 
the government, is following 
their lead as best he can. 

There is no mistaking the fact 
that these senators are sensitive 
to political pressures which were 
not present in the late "Thirties 
when Waener-Van Nuys anti- 
lynching bill was filibustered to 
death. And the atmosphere and 
alignments are radically changed 
from the days henenodhiabaly ol- 
lowing World War II when the 
southern. senators had a safe al- 
liance with Republicans whose 
philosophy closely resmbled that 
of Sen. Knowland and Sen. Eve- 
rett Dirksen, the Mlinois Repub 
licen whose name the civil right: 
bill bears. 

THERE HAS BEEN a shift 


as the graveyard of 


combined with those of the or- 
ganized workers have had an im- 
pact on the U. S. Senate. Indeed, 
Sen. Pat McNamara (D-Mich), 
a trade union officer, is one of 
the — 4 supporters of civil 
ights islation. 

— onde from these domestic 
pressures which are discernible 
in the pattern of the Senate 
debate, there is the recognitior 
that the world is smaller, dis 
tances have been conquered. 


Nations where there are no se- 


gregation laws. looks askancé. a! 
the U.S. as a democracy which 
tolerates without challenge the 
rankest sort of racism. And 
there are the eyes of more than 
a billion Asians and Africans 
who are watching to see whether 
Vice President Nixon’s promises 
of racial progress are being kept. 

These facts of modern life 
have served to chisel awav at 
what used to be a monolithic 
southern front against civil! 
rights. It is not so certain now 
that senators from Kentucky. 
Texas, Tennessee, Maryland and 
West Virginia will follow -suit 


with their Deep South colleagues. 


Sen. Estes Kefauver, the Ten- 
nessee Democrat, speaking ob- 
viously for the modern southerns, 
told the Senate it “is not good for 
the country, either domestically 
or as a matter of foreign policy” 
to leave dangling year after vear 
the issue of civil rights. He was 
for protecting the right to vote, 
even though he wanted to pretty 
up the bill to meet at least some 
of the southerners’ objections. 

But Sen. Kefauver of Ten- 
nessee would not disagree too 
much with the words of Sen. 
Joseph Clark, Democrat of Penn- 
sylvania, who said in an inter- 
view of the civil rights debate: 

“I think fundamentally what's 
go on is a rear-gnard defense 
of an obsolete social system, a 
social system which in a sense 
is the descendant of Negro slav- 
ery. And a social system which, 
with the exception of South 
Africa, has been discredited 
everywhere in the free world.” 

Sen. Clark continued: - 

“We are attacking that way of 
life because we believe it is 
unjust and unfair. And that is 
what the debate is all about.” 

The final result of the debate 
is not conclusive at this writing, 
but it is enough to note now that 
there is a measurable maturity 
exhibited collectively by sena- 
tors. And the chances of a bill 
with the minimura protection of 
the right to vote seems highly 
possible. For me that marks the 
end of some sort of period and 
the beginning of another. 

I have seen what the unre- 

stricted ballot has dene for men 
like Knowland and Dirksen and 
I wonder (I must admit with a 
charitable chuckle) what its ef- 
fect will have on the likes of 
Russell of Georgia and Eastland 
of Mississippi. They may be 
beyond redemption, but they can 
always emigrate to the Old Sod 
wherein lie the ancient roots of 
the Anglo-Saxon law they seek 
to use as a shield for white su- 
premacy. 
For most of ns, though, the 
new era suits us fine: It is Amer- 
ica becoming: a nation bending 
to the will of the people. 


in the Negro population tc the 


North and West and their votes 


sible only if 


WORLD OF LABOR 


Reuther Sees it and Meany Doesn't 
ae : 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


A SPEECH by George 
Meany and a letter to the 
locals of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers by Walter 


Reuther in the same week 
dramatize a difference in ap- 
proach to problems facing labor 
even though basically both these 
| top leaders of 
| AFL-CIO think 
alike. 

Meany in a 
- speech in Chi- 
cago pictured 
the trade union 
movement as 
the most effec- 
tive force in 
the fight 
against Com- 
munism and tor the preservation 
of the capitalist system. Meany 
said “the real internal threat te 
the United States is the possible 
collapse of the free enterprise 
system.” He, thereupon, called 
for “labor-management ceopera- 
tion” as the y way to allay 
this “threat.” But, Meany plead- 
ed, such cooperation is 
the employers 
stop “working overtime” to de- 

stroy the unions. — | 

That, presumably is Meany's 
way to meet the attacks of the 
NAM and the Chamber of Com- 
merce, including their campai 
fer a national “right-to-work” 
law and application of the anti- 
trust law to unions. 

® 

REUTHER’S letter welcom- 
ed the hearings of the Kefauver 
anti-monopoly committee. The 
letter is a reminder that the 
UAW has been fighting for an 
inquiry into the price-setting 
policies of the big monopolies 
and their super-profits, with the 
view of letting the facts show 
whether it is wage increases or 
artificially fixed prices that 
bring inflation. 

Reuther summarized some of 
the recent economic research of 
unions in steel, auto, oil and 
other key industries on prices, 
productivity and profits to show 
that the traditional “supply and 
demand” answers of capitalism 
do not even remotely apply any 


more. Prices have been hiked at~ 


a time when the market is more 
than supplied and when he af- 
fected industries operate at far 
below their capacity. 


Reuther called for a follow- 


up of the congressional ex - 


posures with a campaign for 
legislation. He propesed a five- 
point procedure requiring big 
corporations toe justify, if they 
can, their demanded price hikes 
before a public hearing and face 
cross-examination and contrary 
evidence before they can apply 
those inftreases. He holds that at 
least the weapon of public ex- 
posure and -wrath and an 
aroused struggle against the mo- 
nopolies should be applied to 
deter price increases. 
* 

ADMITTEDLY, this is not a 
sure-fire remedy. The public 
agency that would stage the 
hearings would have no power 
to forbid a price hike. But it is 
one of the steps short of price 
control. It is in the direction of 
stronger measures, possibly the 
procedures now im effect on util- 
ity and railroad. rates. 

Both Reuther and Meany are 
forced to seek some sort of pro- 
gram to meet the difficulties la- 

or is encountering. They are 
liited by their pro-capitalist 
views, of course. What are the 
difficulties? There is a drive on 
by Big Business to sell the gen- 
eral public a package: 

The real monopoly power are 
the big unions. They “dictate” 


high wages.’ They are the real. 


cause of the higher prices. The 


- unions are controlled by “racket- 


eers.” They also use their politi- 


__ eal action ‘to’ maintain ‘the’ *mo- °° | 
~nopoly power” of unions ‘and’ - 


pos- 


MEN, WHAT WE LACK IN MANPOWER WE MUST MARE UP IN, 
WER FROM Now onl You Witt WORK LIKE HoRSES # 


their polities! alliance with “cor- 
rupt political machines.” New 
legislation is needed like a “na- 
tional right-to-work” law and 
anti-trust laws against unions, te 
curb their power and clean out 


corruption. 
* 


THE appeal is especially di- 
rected to the millions of small 
business people and farmers 
who today feel the threat of mo- 
nopoly as never before. It is de- 


signed to divert the people from 
the real criminals—the industrial 


 giants—and to incite them against 


the unions. The object, basically, 
is to drive a wedge between the 
workers and their natural allies 
in the farm areas and the mass 
of middle class people. 

This presents labor with no 
small problem. And the Senate 
Rackets Committee anneunced 
that an investigation of labor 
strikes, boycotts and_ political 
action will be on its program in 
the months ahead. That's what 
McCarthy was demanding in 
that committee on the eve of 
his death. 

- Meany’s approach seems to be 
a plea to big business to stop 
fighting unions and join in a com- 
mon struggle against the “real 
enemy —Communism. _Reuther, 
it need hardly be said here, has 
no objections in principle to 
what Meany said. But he appar- 
ently r izes that such talk 
is strictly for the birds and will 
neither soften the hostile em- 
ployers nor impress the rank and 
file unionists. 

The UAW president sees far 
more protection for the workers 
in 2 program for a united front 
of labor, farmers, small business 
and professional people against 


the monopolies. The proposals in 
Reuther's letter ate the first 
concrete step by unions for a 
positive program to meet the 
cembination of issues that 
threaten labor with a crisis. 
This, of course, has to be taken 
together with anti-racketeering, 
social and economic, civil rights 
aod political action programs of 
the UAW. They add up to a pol- 
» icy pattern under which unions 
can win the alliance of farm, 
smail business, professional and 


Negra people for a struggle 
AGAINST the monopolies. 


A Losing Game 


letter inserted in the Congressional 
Record of July 10 by Rep. Coya 


Knutson, Minnesota Democrat. It — 


was written by Andrew White ef 
Pinewood, Minnesota. 

“Up uatil about two or three 
weeks ago we received 20 cents a 
dozen for grade 1A large eggs. I 
wish to make an illustration of 
what happened one day whilk I 
was in town. 

“I was in a hardware stere and 
wanted six 5% x 5-inch bolts. When 
the storekeeper had wrapped them 
and I asked the price he told. me 


‘that they would cost $2.08 which 


would have taken better than 10 
dezen eggs to have paid for_ these 
bolts. 

“The cost of raising chicks until 
they start laying and feeding them 
after, cost me approximately $1 
cents per dozen to produce, se, 
you can readily see that selling 
eggs at their price, the sooner I 
get rid of my chickens the better 
off I will be.” 


fc 


~ 


As Long as | Die Clean 
By CARL SANDBAG 


(The Peeple’s Poet) 


No funeral home shall claim my bones, 
No morbid mortician for me. : 
I wish to die ‘neath the Yucca Flats sky, ~- 


Courtesy of AEC 
a 


* 


And when I pass from this earthly scene, 
Please let it be written ef me: 
‘Hearken, ye critics, this man died ‘clean’ 

“For the good of the AEC.” 


+ 


* o 


And when winds disperse the remains of me 
(My ashes, a delicate green), 

Please, Ike, in your parting eulogy, 
Remind them that I died “clean.” 


Clean bomb, I hail you, boon te mankind, 
My fears have been blessedly: quashed. 
I now carn ness om with ¢eace of mind— 
I'd be loathe to expire unwashed.—BA. . 
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TV VIEWS 


Summer Soldiers 


By BEN LEVINE 


THE KRAFT HOUR Wednesday night, which 
follows “Father Knows Best,” is worthy of praise 
for continuing to present new material instead of re- 
runs in these lethargic summer days. The “Summer 
Soldiers” are those who on TV deserve credit for 
sticking it out, for delightful as 
are programs like Phil Silvers and 
Father Knows Best, they are not | 
exactly in Shakespeare’s rank, and BR. 3 
they wither with repetition. ee 

‘Of course I welcome-the chance : gy ) 
to have Martin, my son, hear once Bias 
again Robert Young's wholesome # iia 
and fatherly. advice, particularly 
the lesson that a son should not ex- 
pect an allowance without doing; 
some work for it. This was the 
theme of one repeated Father 
Knows Best program, when Bud learned that the 
world is no Garden of Eden and money doesn't grow 
on trees, and certainly it is good for Martin to know 
that money doesn't grow on my family tree, 


But I like more substantial stuff at times, even 
in these warm and enervating July and August eve- 
nings, and so I was grateful to the Kraft producers 
for offering a Gramatization of a John Galesworthy 
siory, “The First and the Last,” even though it up- 
set the principles. of prudence and thrift preached 
by Father Young in the program that preceded it. 

* 


GALSWORTHY’'S play, “Justice” about 50 years 
ago (1909) stirred England into some reforms in the 


penal system. 

I recall in the 1920s seeing and being moved by 
“The Silver Box.’ ’a study of anti-Semitism in Brit- 
h aristocratic circles, and in those years I liked 
best “The Pigeon,” in which Galsworthy put on the 
stage a hobo, a streetwalker and similar untouch- 
ables. and told the ladies and gentlemen in the au- 
dience “There but for the grace of money go you.” 


These works in general divide humanity into 
two parts, as William James did when he separated 
the tender-minded sheep from the tough-minded 
goats. Galsworthy sometimes presents the case as 
the fools vs. the knaves, sometimes as poetry vs. 


prudence. 


“The First and the Last,” which was adapted 
for TV by Morton Wishengrad and was presented 
by Kraft, is built up out of th esame diemma, con- 
trasting Larry, the shiftless, amiable, lovable young 
man. with Keith, his older brother; the man of the 
hard world, the brilliant lawyer blossoming into a 


judge. 


Edward Mulhare, Rex Harrison’s replacement in 
“My Fair Lady,” is cast in the role of Larry, in order 
to draw the attention of those for whom Galsworthys 
memory is dim but “My Fair Lady” shines bright. 

* 

THE TV adaptation is, one might say, 99 per- 
cent faithful to the original. It tells, in dialogue that 
borrows as much as possible from Galsworthy’s own 
Janguage, how Larry, seeking to befriend a beauti- 
ful but friendless woman, kills her brutal husband 
and runs for help to his brother, Keith. 


A vagabond is arrested, he is put on trial for the 
killing, and he is sentenced to death. 


Keith, the righteous one, the man about to be 
a judge, is willing to let the vagabond go hang, be- 
lieving like Caiaphas, the priest in.the New Testa- 
ment, that it is expedient that one man should die 
for the (respectable) people. 


But Larry, the ne’er-do-well, is more sensitive to 
the claims of justice. He commits suicide, and so 
does the woman who loves him, leaving a note ex- 
onerating the vagabond. 


Galsworthy’s story ends with Keith destroying 
the note. 
* 


THE drama on TV, as I have said, is 99 percent 
faithful to this story. Only one change was made. It 
was a slight thing, a one percent addition, but it 
made all the difference. | 


The Kraft producers must have held a confer- 
ence on what to do about the suicide ending. Or per- 
haps they thought they needed an extra incident to 
fill their hour. At any rate, they inserted a scene of 
their own, in which the vagabond announces he is 
dying of cancer, so that exoneration would be of 
no practical benefit to him. 


This of course makes Larry’s suicide pointless, 
even imbecilic, and the satire against Keith's respec- 
tability loses its sting. - 2 


This little extra scene is like a tiny pin applied 
to a balloon, collapsing the story’s philosophical 
structure. It is so devilishly ingenious as to make 
one wonder why such excellent talent should be 
“wasted on destroying somebody else’s story when it 
‘iw obviously capable of creatin gits own material. 
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Boardman Robinson's famous drawing from the old Masses after the lynching of Frank Little at | 


Butte, Montana, 


By “ART SHIELDS 


“WE'LL remember you, 
Frank Little,” the poet wrote 
when Franks body was cut 
down from the railroad trestle 
in Butte, Mont. And old 


copper miners have not forgotten 
the man. who died to make them 
free. 

It happened at 3 a.m., Aug. I, 
1917. That's just 40 years ago next 
Friday. The world war between 
two rival groups of empires was 
then under way. The Copper Trust 
treasuries were swelling. And the 
wniners were striking for higher 
wages, safety equipment and the 
eight-hour day when the thugs 
went after Frank. 


Frank Little liad been a target 


of the capitalists for years. He had 
been arrested and beaten many 
times, and his life was threatened 
again and again. For Frank was 
one of the best labor organizers 
in the West. 


> 


He was a “Red,” the Copper 
Trust newspapers kept saying. And 
Frank just laughed in reply. He 
was proud of his mother, a red 
Cherokee Indian. And he never 
hid his IWW aim. For he believed 
that the workingclass was destined 
to take over the factories and 
mines and use them for the bene- 
fit of the people. 

* 


NOR did Frank fall: for Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson's: war ho- 
kum. The President said the Army 
was fighting to “make the world 
safe for democracy.” But Frank 
said the workers must fight for 
“industrial democracy” at home, 
And that was “Red” talk, the Cop- 
per press declared. 


Frank was only 32 at the time. 
But he was a member of the IWW’s 
general executive board. And the 
wobblies were at the peak of their 
strength. They were leading tens 
of thousands of strikers from the 
copper mines, lumber woods, con- 


struction camps and harvest fields. 
And Frank was leading the copper 
strikers in Arizona when he was 
summoned to Butte. 


Frank knew he was risking his 
life. But they had been risking it 
daily for years. And he had nar- 
lilo escaped the fate of. 1,100 
Arizona miners, who were deport- 
ed into the desert that July for 
striking against the Phelps-Dodge 
branch of the trust. 

* 

BUT the Anaconda company 
gunmen in Butte were still more 
murderous, if that was possible. 
And the copper press began incit- 
ing a lynching when Frank Little 
reached Butte. 

Butte was on strike at the time. 
The old Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers Union had been busted 
by gun thugs some years before. 
But the men struck together in 
June after a mine explosion. It was 
the worst disaster in Rocky Moun- 
tain mine history. One hundred 


and sixty-eight men f 
death in a fiery blast. TI 
ed because the Anacon 
And Little and other TW 


e) 


improving strike machit 


Frank made one terrib 
however. He neglected 
ety entirely. He seemed f 
position that - he 
matter. He lived alone 
rooming house. He carr 
rank-and-file-ism to suc 
treme that he had no boc 
protect him against/ the 
And he needed protecti 
For he was a cripple or 
having broken his leg iz 
accident in Arizona. 

* 


THIS was noted by < 


. 
gente 


conda eyes. Butte was be 


by the company lawyer. 
president, “Con” Kelley, 
in New York last May : 
ber of Wall Street’s fing 
bility. And six gunmen wv 
their dirty work to do. 

The gunmen wore bla 
as they rushed into Fre 
rooming house. But they 
tified as company thug 
old woman, who ran the 
most of them met viole 
later. 


But that night the 
down Frank’s door, a 
the crippled man out a 
his arms behind his back 
him to the rear of thei 
dragged him through 

They had giyen him 
dress, and his’ naked le 
bloody mess when his 
found. The kn ‘e caps 
out. 


They came at last t 
waukee Railroad trestle 
story says that they offe 
life if he would repudia 
and the union. But F 
wouldn't eat carrion. Ne 
he replied never a word. 
8 press admitted nex 

e “made no outcry,” 


nothing as he faced de 
~* 


“HE only chewed | 
tobacco and looked at t 
silent contempt.” 


Im quoting from A 
vanittis m to Frar 
“When the Red Cock 
which appeared in the ¢ 
of October, 1917. 

Then the beating begs 
have continued a good 
Frank's face was a mass 
in the morgue the next ¢ 
is doutbful. if he was 
when they flung him 
trestle with a rope arour 

The body was four 
morning by the Chief 
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May the Birds Sing to You, Mother Bloc 


A monument was unveiled this month over the grave of revered 
“Mother” Ella Reeve Bloor in the Camden, N. J. cemetery where 
her old friend Walt Whitman rests. An assembly of men and women, 
many of whom knew and loved “Mother”, attended and heard ad- 
dresses and messages from leading local, national and world labor 
figures. Funds for the monument were raised among her many 
friends and admirers. The engraved inscription says: “July 8, 1862 
— August 10, 1951 — Born during the war. to free the slaves, she 
died rejoicing that half of mankind was free. Called ‘Mother’. by 
countless workers, farmers, Negro and white, who fight for a better 
world, she left to us her children the building of a socialist America 


and a world at peace,” 


Below we print the inspiring remarks that concluded the cere- 


mony: they were delivered 
daughter. 


Friends—-we are gathered to- 
gether here in remembrance of 
Ella Reeve Bloor, known by her 


close friends and co-workers as 
“Mother.” 

I was her next to youngest 
granddaughter and she was a close 


companion to me from the time 
she was 75 until the age of 89, 


when he died. : | 


_. I remember; Gram) as a warm. 
and iuntlerstanding person. A per- 


y Mother Bloor’s lovely young grand- 


son full of energy and a person full 
of Jaughter and gaiety. While I was 
a child, she went away on many 
tours to meetings to speak and to 
help organize the struggles of the 
oppressed people. She was an 
optimistic person having a great 
confidence in the future and she 
was a person who had a good sense 
of humor to carry her through her 
many precarious situations, 


ees abe was. Mdekdew Pe 


used to play cards and Chinese 
checkers with me. I loved to play 
with her because while we played 
she told me the many experiences 
of her life. In the evening we would 
sit out on the porch and watch the 
warm, brilliant red sun go down 
behind the Pocono foothills. Gram 
would gaze through the. sunset, 
back ten years ago or ten days ago 


- telling me what she had learned 


from life the struggles for a better 
world to live in. 


Sh« had such sympathy, warmth 
and compassion for the workers, 
the miners, the farm>rs, the youth, 
Although I was just a child she 
respected me and treated me as a 
companion. | 

On each Fourth of July, a pienic 
would be held in honor of her Ca 
day. People would come from the 
cities with their children to spend 
a day with the water lilies, the 
lilacs, the cows, the geese, the 
apple orchard. They came to share 


a day with each other at beautiful 
haat 


When Gram would 
lattorm, near 


Farm. 


get up to speak, on a 


-the cs a the. ‘she-would | 
begin by ‘telling 


amusing stories of 


her life. Soon her whole 
would be enveloped in 
her compassion for life a 
Her eyes would sparkle 
herself would become a 


audience, a t of th 
sweat and toil, a part of 


ers and writers, and the 


were a part of her. 
Gram sent me to a ¢: 
I was ten years old— 
standing for Workers’ 
camp. She loved the yo 
She realized the imports 
youth and their special 


At camp she became ve 
to a young Negro boy ¥y 


heart condition and sf 


hours talking with him, 


If she were here 
would say “Where 


young pople? Where is c 
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* 


who apparently knew where to 
look. Pinned to the underwear was 
a vigilante note, which said: “First 
and Last Warning: 3-7-77." This 
was the death notice of the Mon- 
tana Vigilantes of half a century 
before. The numbers were grave 
measurements. 

Similar vigilante notices were 
sent to other strike leaders. 

But the strike went on for 
months. And 6,800 men and wo- 
men marched in Frank Little’s fun- 


demonstration several days 


PRESIDENT Wilson never pro- 
tested this atrocity. Nor did grand 
juries indict the killers, though 
most of them died suddenly in the 
next few years. Nor did the New 
York Times express horror. 

But the Department of Justice 
did not forget the Copper Trust 
victim. The department was part 
of the Trusts’ war machinery. And 
Frank Little’s name was down in 
black and white in the indictment 
of 168 IWW leaders a month later. 
They were charged with conspir- 


ing — one Frank Little, now de- 


cea 
“Even in death they did not 


let him rest in peace,” sai 
Frank’s friend, Elizabeth Gur 
Flynn, in her ‘autobiography: 
Speak My Own Piece.” 

“Frank Little had been with us 
in the Mesabi (Iron) Range (strike) 
in 1916, in jail with Carlo (Tresca),” 
Elizabeth writes. “Before that’ I 
had known him both in Missoula 
and in Spokane, in 1909 and 1910.” 

(Elizabeth and Frank were both 
arrested in the great free speech 
fight of lumber and harvest work- 
ers in Spokane..—A.S.) 

He was tall and dark, with black 
hair and black eyes, a slender, 
gentle and soft-spoken man. His 
one eye gave him a misleadingly 
sinister appearance. He was part 
Indian and spoke of himself as “a 
real American,” and “a real Red.” 
“The rest of you are immigants,” 
he said. He was dependable in all 
situations, 

* 

F rank’s grave, said Elizabeth: 

. « » is adorned by a stone 
erected by the workers 7 Butte, 
surrounded by the graves of cop- 
per miners, victims also of greed 
and violence in the copper city.” 

But the strong Mine, Mill union 
in Butte today is the real memorial 
to men like Frank Little. 

Yes, we'll remember you, Frank 
Little. Men like you are the salt of 
the earth. Some men may lose faith 
in the workingclass and run _ to 
cover. But there will always be 
heroes like Frank Little to carry on 
the fight. 

Well remember you, Frank 
Little, and pledge ourse **“s never 
to quit. 


We'll remember vou, 
So they strangled it; 
So they stopped it, 
So they spilled it. 
We'll remember you, 


Safe for Labor, 


TO FRANK LITTLE 


(Lynched at Butte, Mont., 


Frank Little! 
They couldn't still your voice, 


They couldn't chill your heart, 


They couldn't dam your life blood, 


Frank Little! 
Long after the workers have made the world 


And remember that you died for us. 
The red flag that you dropped 

A million hands will carry on; 

The cause that you loved 

A million tongues will voice. 

Good bye, Frank Little! 

Indian, white man, Wobbly true. 


(Reprinted from the The Internationa! Socialist Review, September, 1917.) 


August I, 1917) 
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problems. 
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say “Be optimistic. Socialism will 
come.” Gram wou!ld say “Above 
all, learn from the workers, under- 


_stand them—learn from the farmers 


—get to know them—then teach 


them. Respect all people and love 
them. Be confident in the future. 


Analyze the world situation into 
account, its whole historical foun- 
dation, be objective and not purely 
emotional.” 

So, I answer Gram today and I 
say the youth will learn rough 

ience, the will have con- 
Siete , they will fight for an end- 
ing to ‘the ‘bombs, the ending of 
trials of thoughts and beliefs and 
end of threats to our people. They 
will fight for. Socialism. 

In. closing, I want to say this 
stone was paid for by her many 
friends and co-workers throughout 
the country. It represents the deep 
lo e of her husband, Andy, who is 
with us here today, her sons, Carl, 
Lem, etc., her daughters, Ann, 
Jessica, the youth, Susan, Stan, Lil, 

But most of all this represents the 
future of my sister Susan, It rep- 
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nd 2nd grow strong. 


and the buttereups grow at April 
Farm and the willow tree still 


grows green and strong, we remain 


May the birds sing to you, Gram, 
and the grass soothe-you until the 
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LETTERS — 


Disagrees With Levine 
(On Sebastian Bach 


CHICAGO 


Dear Editor: 

After reading the letter which 
appeared in a recent Sundays’ 
Worker entitled, “Regard to 
Somersaults, Bach and Things,” 
I thought I might write you in 
regard to it. The Leftist Move- 
ment is now in a period of, shall 
we say, constructive criticism. 
For in this state I stand the least 
chance of being called sardonic. 
Well, now to the meat of the 
nut, 


What interested me most in 
this letter was the reasoning it 
exhibited, especially concerning 
Bach. It condemned the eulogy 
of Bach by Ben Levine, of 
which I am in agreement, but 
the logic employed is not in ac- 
cordance with Marxism. To con- 
sider Bach unworthy of. adula- 
tion because of his religious lean- 
ings is as puerile an idea as want- 
ing to condemn Plekhanov for 
the short comings he manifested 
later in life—of course the later 
hypothesis has no danger of ma- 
terializing. Similarly, the idea 
that all religious movements are 
reactionary is absurd. 


If, perchance, this were the 
case, under what heading would 
men like Martin Luther, Albert 
Schweitzer, Rev. King, and the 
Catholic priests of France who 
are members of the Communist 
Party, fall. The point is, is that 


all who are associated with re- 


ligious work are not to be con- 
sidered reactionary. 


In the first part of this let- 
ter it was stated that I was in 
agreement with the censure of 
Levine's panagyric on Bach. The 
reason being that we of the left 
are, or should be, against this 
tendency to deify individuals— 
social standing or contribution 
notwithstanding. It is not in the 
spirit of Marxist-Leninist  ideol- 
ogy to propagate so outmoded a 
theory as “The Cult of the Indi- 
vidual.” If anyone is to win 
golden opinions it is the work- 
ers. Let us not forget the words 
of Stalin, “Display greatest so- 
licitude towards workers little 
or big.” | 
T. Cc. 
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(One trying-to be a young 
ommunist). , 


would.do Ben Levine 
essansedinn hic objec- 
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A BOUQUET FOR MISS ANGELES 


A hit and run Queen speeding your reckless car 
Los Angeles you are big as a mountain small as a” 


peanut 
You are America’s monkey wife proud ef her stylish 
blue rump 
Or a maniac miser vain with his private Rembrandtis, 
You are the idiot city i 
On whom every idiot has spat his cheap wit— 
You are also a hospital 
Where the So s sick and crazy come to grow 
‘- eranges 
And their cornfed Hitiera and rock and roll Jesus— 
O lost last shining City of the Angeis 
All chaos all passionate contradiction— 
Now you have become the menstrous parser? of 


H-bomb war— 

A vestibule to world end— 

Booming on three shifts to produce the final flaming 
horror— 


While in every rediant garden 
Your mocking birds warble such exquisite praise cf 


life— 
f * 


THE thermometer stands. at 100. But it's dry 
Gesert heat and good for creaky bones. I for one 
like it. The nights are generally cool and restful. 
If it weren't for the smog, Los Angeles could still 
pass for a health resort. But that smog! I predict 
that some terrible day, as in Lon- 
don or Donora, Pa.. it will wipe 
out hundreds, Anyone with lung 
or throat troubles, should stay away 
from this “health resort.” 

* 

I HAVE been amazed to find so 
many refugee New Yorkers every- 
where. They are arriving every 
day, if not by oxeart, by car, ‘train 
and plane. California is the last 
American frontier. Like their ox- 
cart forefathers, these modern 
pioneers are escaping from something and searching 
for a new life. | 

I think it is the size of New York they are es- 
caping from. That city has become a sort of dinosaur, 
too unwieldly to function well. It has passed beyond 
the human size. In Paris you feel at ease, because 
there are no tall buildings. In New York the sky- 
scrapers give one an uneasy feeling; one is always 
unconsciously straining to see the end of them. 

Congestion! Those horrible subway rides! Foul 
air! Nervous parties and rushing from place to place! 
Life is harder in New York than in any other city 
in the world, I believe. Or maybe this is just a sign 
of my own debility. “You can’t take it, you big so and 
so!” Mebbe. But there are strong young men and 
fighters among the recent refugees I have met on 
the streets of L.A. Why? Why? 

* 

L.A. is now the. third largest American city. Its 
delirious realtors claim it will soon overtake Chicago, 
for second place. It is the fastest growing region in 
booming America. As usual, there is no plan, no 
vision of the future, among the masters. Just like 
any other gold rush, this is a scramble for quick 
profits, a chaos of competition. Los Angeles, with 
its five million inhabitants, has already begun to suf- 
fer the disease of a capitalist unplanned megapolis— 
its highways jammed, its water supply low, the air 
foul with poisons from. auto and factory. 


In a decade it could well be another New York, 
with palm trees. Where,then will} the refugees from 
American giantism be able to go? To China? To 


Siberia? 
+. 


THE movies used to be the main industry when 
I lived here 20 years ago. Now the Los Angeles re- 
gion has become the Detroit of America’s aireraft in- 


dustry. 

This has given a new look to the people. The 
average guy was apt to wear romantic sideburns 
and plush pants. The average girl was a dizzy blonde 
trying to bust into the movies. 


Now they are workers without illusion, just 
folks, The city is far more normal. If only its foun- 
dation were as normal as its people. i 

The foundation of this boom is of course the 
H-bomb war. How to stop the American war boom 
without going into a depression is the chief problem 
of our time. It’s not just an American ies atiets 
it hangs the fate of the world. ; 

* 

I HEARD Paul Robeson sing at a picnic here 
given by the Committee for the Protection of For- 
eign Born, It is a sign of the progressive vitality of 
Los Angeles that more than 5,000 persons danced, 
sang, ate and drank at this colorful picnie attended 
by a dozen national minorities. Paul sang in the sun- 

t, his marvellous voice enriching every heart. 
Oh that warm humanity of Paul Rebadeit It was 
the first concert since his long illness, Wonderful 
premiere of America’s greatest artist! 

| | * 
still sneer at Los Angeles. The 
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Financial Research and the Prob- 
lems of the Day by Solomon 
Fabricant. 

National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Inc., New York. 


By ERIK BERT 


THE question of whether 
“our financial organization” is 
adequate for “satisfactory 
growth and stability of the 
economy ... has become a 
public issue of central importance,” 
Solomon Fabricant notes in the 
87th annual report of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. 

Dr. Fabricant, the National Bu- 
rean’s director of research, and 
professor: of economics at New 
York University notes that con- 
cern about the adequacy of 
our financial structure has _ its 
source in “the wish to avoid 
trouble.” “The present situation is 
almost unique in the appearance, 
before a storm, of a wide demand 


: the 


for an inspection of our financial 
organization to ensure its shapshape 


conditior,” Fabricant notes. | 


Fabricant is mildly satisfied by 
the alleged advances that have 
been made in the analysis and un- 


derstanding of economic trends. He’ 
notes @ “gradual improvement in 
our ability to sense the current state’ 


of the economy and in our knowl- 
ecige of how the economy operates. 
We are more sensitive than in form- 
er days to the dangers before us. 
We are better informed about the 


need for and possibilities of action’ 


to avoid them.” 

He shies away however, from 
contirming the hopes, expressed ‘in 
both some business and some pro- 
gressive circles, that we have built 
into our economy those devices 
which wiil forestall sharp economic 
setbacks. 

it has been concluded in some 
cirties “that the business cycle is 
no longer a serious problem,” Fab- 
ricant Says. 

Some come to this conclusion 
by projecting “the. post-war ex- 
perience” into the future. Others 
“reach the same conclusion by 
reasoning from the striking changes 
in the role of government in the 
economy. : 

His position on this question is: 


‘of fluctuation of business cycles 


. . . have radically altered 
the tendency of our economy to 
generate cyclical fluctuations.” 
There is no evidence that such 
@ radical alteration has taken place. 
On the contrary, Fabricant suggests 
the alternatives that either “the 
improvements (have) been of minor 
importance,” or that they “have 
. . « been largely offset by other 
significant changes.” In any event 
ity of our economy to 


cyclical ups and downs. has not 
been significantly diminished. 

8. Will “future cycles .. . include 
cycles as severe as the worst of 
past days?” 

Fabricant believes that “it is un- 
likely . . . that the United States 
will — see a banking panic like 
that of the 1980 or 1907.” 

The basic questien, however, is 
not the question of a “banking 
panic’ but of a full-scale economic 
toboggan. To this question Fabri- 
cant’s answer is twofold. such a 
descent may start but the govera- 
ment will attempt to counteract 
it. 

“Tt seems unlikely . . . that any 
cyclical decline that might be gen- 
erated by the economy would, after 
a point, be left to run its. course} 
uncontrolled. The effectiveness of 
such action is not assured, it ap- 
pears. 

It is “not entirely certain,” Fab- 
ricant warns, that the “amplitude 


of the future” will “turn out to) 
differ from these of prewar days.”| 
4. The validity of the well-adver-' 
tized “new economy” concept, in’ 
‘which some persons place sach 
great hopes, has still to be tested. 
It is an “open question” as to 
| “how different the postwar econ- 
omy is from the economy of earlier 
days.” “Our experience with the) 
|‘new economy’ has been short, and 
‘still largely remains to be ana-| 
lyzed.” 
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By LESTER RODNEY | 
PORTLAND, Ore:, — TRAVEL 


By JACK GREENSTEIN 

N FORD, the director 
who enriched film literature with 
two all-time ts—“Grapes of 
Wrath” «nd e Informer’—is 
conducting a public love-affair 
with the land of his ancestors: 
Ireland: Having exalted her mag- 
nificent scenery in “The Quiet 
Man” some years back, re- 
turned recently to enlist the fa- 
mous Abbey Players in his latest 
paean, “The Rising of the Moon.” 

In three separate episodes, 
based on two short stories and a 
one-act play by three of Ireland's 
finest writers, Ford in: 
various aspects of Irish life—more 
as it was than as it is, we believe,” 
but of high entertainment value, 
nonetheless. There is about it 
very little of the lyrical realism 
of Sean O'Casey, nor of the pow- 
er and tenderness of Ford's own 
“The Infermer’:; but then, neither 
does it suffer from the excessive 
stickiness that usually distin guish- 
es tributes to the Irish. 

It is, all and all, a pleasant 
Ireland that John Ford presents 
us with in “The Rising of the 
Moon.” Tyrone Power, who ap- 
pears in a Dublin doorway to 
introduce the film and its: three 
sequences, strikes the keynote by 
claiming peacefulness and quiet- 
ude as the hallmarks of iat 
It is in this minor key that the 
film begins, and though the mel- 
ody is at times lilting, or skirling 
to the tune of bagpipes, or quasi- 
sombre, it remains true -to its 
minor key. 

* 


IN “The Majesty of the Law,” 
that splendid actor, Noel Purcell, 
summons up an aged, back-hills 
patriarch dition to his pride 
and the memory of days when 
“each man had a hundred songs 
in his heart” and the art of 
whiskey-making was a thing that 


TYRONE POWER 


er into a man’s cup. It is a fool- 
ish pride, but a noble one, that 
leads him to a 
than pay a fine for 
ed the skull of a man who cail- 
ed: him liar. A pride based on 
crumbling castles and a way of 
life crumbling under age and. pov- 
erty, we can understand, even if 
we cannot approve. 

In a lighter vein, “A Minute’s 
Wait,” from the story by Frank 


y 

pa literature, delighting in 

ughing at its own foibles. Here 
the irish propensity for talk, for 
insult, for matchmaking, for valu- 
ing a pint, a good story and a 
hurling match high above such 
trifles as railway schedules is lov- 
ingly revealed. A tweedy British 
couple serve as perfect foils for 
most of the tomfoolery, leaving 
the modern, sophisticated viewer 
to wonder uncomfortably how 
much less stuffy HE might be in 
similar straits. 


- 


cape of a 
a straining to- 


lows, we gli 


ward the mood and feeling of 
“The Informer.” ted 
aa pee eget. eee 
screen playwright Fra ugent 
wae hw: aden aobieal aa: 
wit | ider ti strug- 
tched, in “The Inform- 


gle 


momentary wavering of an Irish 
police sergeant is quickly re- 
solved by a revolutionary song 
“The Rising of the Moon,” whose 
air we know as “The Wearing of 
the Green.” 


A solution so pat cannot muster — 
the power that flowed from the 
tortured soul of Gyppo Nolan. 
Ford's cameraman has tilted the: 
— aoe as if to signify 
that times were a in Ire- 

land in 1921 and that the script 

alone could not convey it fully. 
As noted, “The Rising of the 
- Moen” is John Ford's love son- 
net to Ireland. Like many a lover 
before him, he fails to do justice 
to the object of his love by pass- 
ing over the shadows and blem- 
ishes that give dimension and 
contour, without which a beauty 
becomes a painted poster. “In 
my humble way,” Ford is 

in the ads, “I feel this is the best 

thing I have ever done.” Humbly, 

we would like to point out to Mr. 

Ferd that no one has ever done 

better than “The Informer.” And 

that includes John Ford and “The 

Rising of the Moon.” 


— | 
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could bring the aroma of heath- 


— ne = et 


eat them? .. . Is hunting and fish- 
ing as we knew. it doomed by 


If while watching the line you 


focus for a while’orm one worker 


1. “Study of our economic his-| NOTES as we head westward en| 
tory over a longer span than the'a vacation-and-leave family visit 
past decade raises some doubts! to California via tent grounds .. «| 
about the confidence with which} In Milwaukee, we hit tewn eo 
such a conclusion may be held.”|ing a Dodger series, and. the fam-| 


eel 


atomic test explosions some thou-| exclusively, you start to feel seme 
sands of miles away from Min-/nervous tension. The workers en 
neapolis? . . .” Here is an indica-|the line are overwhelmingly youth- 
tion of the kind of pressure build-| ful, and about half of them were 


ing up under the administration to| Negroes. As you watch them they) 


give the impression of casual com- 


~ Baseball in Milwaukee and a Ford Belt-Line 


slip. If something doesn't click 
just right you may even see a 
worker run up ahead on the mov- 
ing belt a car or two to finish it. 
It's clear enough why the workers 


are so youthful. Sure, the 
is pretty , esperially withe 


overtime. have cars, and in 


It is “by no means certain or, 
even very likely” that the “business: 
cycle is,” as some assert, “no longer 
a problem or a serious problem.” 

Fabricant recalls the 1946 work 
of Arthur Burns (lately chairman of 
President Eisenhower's Council of 
Economic Advisers) and the late 
Wesley Clair Mitchell. Burns and 
Mitchell examined in that work 
(Measuring Business Cycles), the 


ily saw (courtesy of the Milwaukee stop the foolishness and join in a 
ball club) — the a in un-| test ban. 
accustomed and with unac- 

customed P amc$ for their base ON DETROIT 
hits go down 2-1 as 33,000 scream-| ASSEMBLY LINE 
ed themselves hoarse with delirium 
for Hank Aarons two run triple’ assembly line at River. Rouge 
in the 8th. Most striking impress- stays in the mind a long time. 
ing of a ball game at County Sta-| For a while as you watch and 
dium? We knew all about every-| walk along with it from about ten 
thing else — it was the parking feet away all you can feel is fas- 
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A trip through the Ford final 


mand and ease, and you see them Detroit, a city geared to home 
grin and occasionally pass little; owning, they get to be home own- 
quips among themselves. _ ers, the wishful dream of the 
Isn’t that about the way you average Aeg, o1 — Pe i 
, ? : ~ ee s a jot er ali aroun 
peeing ia 2 oe a . wei weed: to be: =~ then a 
“sgenageS ee yY 8 “union and the struggles of older 
minutes off during the pre-lunch' workers who prececied these 
| work period and another ten injyoungsters, often their fathers and 
‘the post-lunch session. That's for'uncles. But it is hardly a dream — 
‘the bathroom. There are no “cof-come true of security. How can 


great changes that had occurred in 
the American economy during the 
preceding decades: “the increasing 
scale of business enterprise, the 


spread of absentee ownership, the 


building up of colonial. empires, 
the disappearance of our frontier, 
the commercialization of agricul- 
ture, the declining rate of popula- 
tion growth, the development of 
instalment selling, the increasing 
role of government in economic 
affairs,” and many others. 


Yet their studies “yielded — 


evidence,” to quote them, that 
these vast economic changes had 
significantly affeeted the up-and- 
down tendency of business under 


lot that got us! County ownership! 
— just 25 cents for parking. | 

What a contrast to the banditry: 
around Ebbets Field and the Sta- 


dium — where on a busy day it's 


$1.50 or $2.00, From the pressbox 
you look beyond the stadium and 
see over 20,000 cars parked in 


‘neat rows. No bumper to bumper 


stuff either. Room for all to move’ 


right out. 
Taking in a bit of Canada be- 


capitalism. 
Fabricant implies 


great changes, did nt yncantly Dulles foolishness in our country) Meanwhile 
it would'to read a matter of fact article on ahead, and suddenly the line of; | 


affect the business eye 

be wrong to draw any hasty con- 
clusions, about the demise of the 
cycle, from the experiences of th 
last decade. 

2. There is. no substantial evi- 
dence that changes in the financial 
structure—lovingly referred to in 
some circles as “built-in stabilizers” 
—have offset the (built-in) tendency 


Of China” — by William Kinmond, 


_ of our economy to rise and fall, to 
palpitate in cyclical fashion. 
Fabricant states his conclusions 
more tentatively than my state- 
ment of them. He poses the ques- 


in the Star with the headline 


itween Niagara Falls and Detroit 
you go through what might be 
called the poor mans Paris and! 
London, the first a little village, the. 
latter a large industrial town. 
When you buy a Canadian paper 
—the Toronto Globe and Mail — 


t if these it is a little startling after the! way and repeat the same thing. 


page one — “Revolution By Wives 


Globe and Mail Staff Reporter, 
datelined Shenyang. 
* 


In sports conscious Minneapolis, 
with its fantastic lakes right within! 
the city (this is the prettiest city’ 
of all) there is an eight column 
display on top of a sports page 

“AT- 
OMIC FALLOUT—IS IT AF.) 
FECTING OUR FISH AND 


‘WILDLIFE?.” It asks “Is the'belt 


tion as to whether “improvements 


strontium 90 fish absorb endanger-|through your mind, 
ia our banking: ‘system and other ing the ‘anglers who + catch oe ha MOVING ....0.. — 


you do: keep thinkin 


cination, and wonderment at the’ 
organization, planning and execu- 
tion. For here is a miracle of au- 
tomobiles taking shape right be- 
fore your eyes, in big jumps, one, 
two, three, like an erector set. 

As you start there is just a skel-! 
ton undercarriage moving forward. 
From overhead a Jong line of mo- 
ters come swingin 
inically to meet their appointed 


a 
tired or cram 
ized before 


was! 


down rhyth-|hours of it, and 


{fee breaks” at this job. Not even 
stopping for a yawn and stretch 


“taking five” when you feel 

_— You never real- 
ow 

You are gone and just thinking 


they can’t get 


skeltons. At the juncture point, 
two workers riding with the belt 
grab the motor, swing it to a ten- 
tative position, place it lower ti 
it clicks into position, then swftly, 
cull. out the crane hooks. And 
here comes another motor. They 
meve back to grab it the same 


you have walked 
moving skeltons look like automo- 
biles. } 
Oh, you are conscious of the 
workers as you walk along the 
line and watch, you know it’s a 
rugged job, youve heard about it 
‘ore, you think of Charlie Chap- 
lin’s biting “Modern Times,” and 


velling at the visual miracle — 
ash; look at the, way those guys 
ave to _— working. But it-starts 
to fully sink in only later, as that 
eeps moving implaca 


% 


sloppy, or afford a little human ter... . 


while mar-| — 


3 man, even a youn 


man, feel 
after a day at that line? How many 
years does a man last on it, sta 


' 


jeasy, quickly competent and witn 
easy your job 


something in reserve? 
And, you realize just looking at 


it, how easy for the company te 


about it. They are still there, eight just turn some little .knob and 
make the line go a little bit fas- 


———— 


pte 2 a> 


‘> 
breaks:at'this job) 2 ot 


_ Liberties Union Uncovers 
_ Brutality at Marine Base 


The AMERICAN Civil Liberties! spect to the “dry shave” query, that such things done to recruits in 
Union, on the basis of sworn it was not always possible for them platoons other then their own. 
statements from former Marines, to see the condition of the blade— * 
charged last week that “unneces- | whether or not it was rusty. — THE MARINE CORPS carried 
sarily brutal and cruel training’ The practice of “smoking with through a well-publicized clean- 
tactics” were practiced at the Par- blanket wrapped around head,”\up” following the death of six ma- 
ris Island Marine base. It called|says the ACLU report, seemed to rine recruits in a night march on) 
for a “full and open hearing airing” be to “compel the recruit to light Parris Island on April 8, 1956. 
of these conditions. eo preter i pul =e eee hea Boer angie ef 

bucket over his head, a or a cases ealt wi in the report, 
ois haste Geant ree see (blanket then to be wrapped around “have never been brou ht before’ 
titled “The Marine Corps and Ob- his head and shoulders—making the Marine court-martial,” the ACLU 
servance of Civil Liberties at the Suffocation even more intense than said. | 
Parris Island Training Base.” if only a blanket were used.” | The questionnaires were sent out! 
It % aa ees ee Some of the former Marines also by, and returned to, Mrs. Alma’ 
WY dre | Marj , reported the striking of recruits not Coughlin of Alexandria, V., mother 
Oe ee ee | with ‘swagger sticks’ but with rifle of Jerry L. Thomas, one of the six 
stationed at Parris Island from Jan!) t¢5, ‘Marine recruits who died on the| 
1, 1956 to May 1, 1956. The 124 QUESTION 9 asked: April 8, 1956 night march. Mrs. 
Marines were among the 858 who! “Did you see (not hear of, but Coughlin also acted as representa- 
had been discharged from Parris see) any of these things done to tive for Mrs. R. Bond, Mrs. Aaron. 
Island during the four-month pe-' recruits in other platoons?” (This D. Wood and Mrs. Maggie L.| 
cpus ahae acai ate ot cigg to questions 3, 4, 5, and 6 Meeks. Mrs. Aone? and ai 
above.) | Weeks are mothers and Mrs. Bon 
858. | One hundred of the 124 hesit te the sister of Marine recruits who 
Bie - vee i gem, wig Marines asserted they had seen died on the night march. 
aske y the , and the an-, — perenne dneeerare came emeenne << uaa ei 
swers to them: i RE 

OUESTION 3 asked: 

“In your platoon, did you ever 
see the drill instructors hit the re-| 
cruits with their fists?” | 

The answers were: 

“Many times a day”____ _. 

“A couple of times a day”_— 

“About once a day” 

“About once a week” 

“Rarely” 

“Never” 


. a 


by jack styles 
Olympiad at Foggy Bottom 


Think you have problems? The next instalment on the wash- 
ing machine is due and you're already ipto next week's paycheck? 


_ The kids have been at camp for four weeks and you haven't receiv- 


ed a post-card yet? Three years ago you won first prize in a raffle 
and the pay-off was a lifetime box-seat. at the Polo Grounds? 
Brother, you don't know what trouble is. If vou want an idea 
of how complicated life can get in these United States. imagine 
for a moment (this will be difficult, I warn you) that you hold a re- 
sponsible position with the State Department’s Bureau of Far East- 


ern Affairs (Office of Non-Recognition of Chi People’ a; 
Getting tough already, huh? wits mese Peoples Affairs.) 


Now here's the problem, Mr. Anthonv. 


Last year, after many requests, the 1960 Winter Olvmpi we 
sts, t ympics were 
awarded to Squaw Valley, California, by the International Olym- 
pics Committee. Naturally, the good citizens of the Golden State 
rejoiced at the opportunity to play host to athletes from the rest 
of the world. 


: But the rejoicing was short-lived: It didn’t take long for some 
live wire to realize that various U. S. restrictions on the admission 
of citizens from Communist countries to these shores might compli- 
cate the Olympic picture. But even if these restrictions could be 
overcome through the fiction of proclaiming that Czech skiers and 
Soviet hockey players were really officials of their respective gov- 
ernments—what about China? 


It's one thing to announce that all Bulgarian bob-sledders are 
really bureaucrats in disguise; but you can’t very well designate a 
Chinese figure-skater as an official of a government whose existence 
you wont recognize. 

And if you don't do something to make it possible for athletes 
of the Chinese People’s Government to participate in the Olympics, 
the 1960 winter games could wind up in the Austrian Alps. (The 
Austrians, it seems, do not feel that their nation’s security will be 
jeapordized by Chinese skiers executing giant slaloms along the 
snowy slopes of Innsbruck.) 

Of coure, the difficulty might be very simply overcome if the 


| boys at Foggy Bottom would admit that the government of 600 
_ million Chinese people really does exist. That sounds like an unpar- 
_ donably naive suggestion, I know. But in the face of the grave prob- 


. lem confronting us, I didn't want to remain silent. And who knows? 


BORE bccn 

Though no comments were re- 
quested, some were forthcoming. 

One said: | 

“They broke three of my ribs.” 

Another said: 

“I saw a recruit get hit in the 
stomach so hard by a drill instruc- 
tor that he had to be operated on.” 

QUESTION 4 was: 

“Did you ever see the drill in- 
strnctors slap the recruits?” 

The answers were: 

“Many times a day” sf 

“A couple of times a day” _ _ 

“About once a day” -__- sae 

About once a week" __-- Nikita Khrushchey, Soviet Communist Party leader, talks with 
a miners wife and daughter in a new miners’ housing settlement 
in Ostrava, during his recent visit to Czechoslovakia. 


: PRES, ee 
ssn Bares School Bias in the North 
There were additional comments. : res C ids in & 0 
One said: | : 
oy -seamenel and was slapped (Continued from Page 1) those of a and white par- 
| man special classes in what are ents who suler from theestand- 


every time.” : | 

Another said: called “subject” areas. (The | ardless educational system which 

“They slapped me my first day.”| name “subject” was selected ‘be- | #cCompanies segregated schools 

OUESTION 5 was: _ cause the board did not want have been dashed by the board's 

“Did vou ever see the drill in-. to use a racial tag and the words timidity—or worse. BS hose hopes 

structors kick the trainees?” “segregated” and “underprivi- | 2OW rest Ot the suit entered by 
The answers were: | Jeged” might be a confession of .| Patricia Mallory’s mother. 

“Many times a day” _ 89 sin.) It is reported that only 25 For bound up with the attack 

“A counle of times a day”__ teachers volunteered out of a | 0” discriminatory zoning 1s also 

“About once a day” panel of 1,000. the fight for the establishment 

“About once a week” The Board of Education, one >! se a, map standard for 

parent said, found this to be a . oe ren in ¢ ‘ pe ee it 

perfect excuse for its failure to | ““™ proved by school rec- 

| ords that the lowering of stand- 

_ provide adequate integrated ed- witha: fae Diteleke aid & al 

- ueation for its Puerto Ricain and . - ng 1 her or scnee 

Total ee ema eee | TF Negro students. mates has p xs lower stand- 

: ards for all-white schools as well. 


OUFSTION 7 asked: | * 
FORMER Domestic  Rela- 


“Did you ever hear a drill in- ° 
struetor warm recruits not to tell tions Court Judge Hubert T. Unanimous on Who 


about. these thines?” (This referred; Delany noted in a statement to | 
to questions 3, 4, 5, and 6 auineit the Board of Education last But Not on When 


Of the 124 former Marines, 90 January 17: Floyd Patterson puts his hea- 
“asserted they had heard drill in-|' “The teacher assignments re- | vyweight title on the line for the 
strnctors to warn recruits.” port {of a B. of E. commission | first time this Monday night, 

QUESTION 6 asked: on integration) while correctly | July 29th, when he takes on 

“Mark the boxes in front of each emphasizing a spirit of volun- | “Hurricane” Jackson at the Polo 
of the things you saw.” teerism and creation of condi- | Grounds in New York. Work- 

The answers included: tions which will attract greater | er sports-writers Roosevelt Ward, 

“Dry shave with rusty blade” numbers of teachers to schools | Jr., and Jack Styles both pick 
was checked by 57 of the 124. | in minority neighborhoods, quite | Patterson by a KO. Here are 

“Smoking with blanket wrapped| correctly insists on the Board's | their picks: 
around. head” was checked by 39, ultimate nsibility to assure WARD: Patterson in eight. 
of the 124. | that all children receive a fair STYLES: Patterson in eleven. 

“Hitting recruits with swagger’ share of experienced teaching.” |- iin . 
vol was checked by 105 of the) Judge Delany spoke for a 
124, : | group of agencies representing 

One former Marine commented, millions of New Yorkers before 
in addition: .— -- | a Board of Education ar- 

“They kicked me in my kidneys ing on _ integration. He ier 
while I was on my elbows and toes, that “next September .. . all of 
and it has caused me trouble ever! our children will enjoy the full- 
since.” .. 6 hci iit dee eet benefits : of: democracy.” 


wee 
co: P 


Many former Marines said, in re+:, © But ,the:.«Delany hopes 


It might just work. 
: ° 


Concerning — of All Things— Golf! 


. When I was a boy playing stickball on the streets ef the lower 
e | East Side (a few short years ago), there were a number of sports 
‘= which were clearly destined to be out of the range of experience of 
“= | a slum neighborhood kid. Chief among these was the game of golf, 


Nothing seemed more remote—or ridiculous—to us, than a lei- 


4 | surely. stroll over miles of countryside in pursuit of a tiny white 
- | ball which one would occasionally propel with an odd-shaped wea- 
© | pon. In the first place, none of us had ever seen that much grass in 


our lives; secondly, the fine art of hitting that little white ball with 
a giant-headed piece of lumber didn’t strike us as much of a chal- 


_ lenge to our athletic instincts. Compared to baseball, punchball, 


basketball and touch-tackle football, golf was hardly a respectable 


_ (let alone convenient) pursuit for a normal-growing boy. 


In recent months, however, I have discovered this “sissy” game 
of golf and my one comment is: “Brother, where have I been ‘all 


these years?” - 
Granted that a round of golf doesn’t have the turbulence of a set 

of tennis or a fiercely-played softball game. But there are other 
ualities in sports, too. And a solidly-smashed 250-yard drive off 
the fourth tee, or a finely-executed chip shot out of a sand trap onto 
the green, or a delicately-holed 20-foot uphill putt hold as many 


thrills for the week-end golfer as their baseball and tennis equiva-. 


lents. 
e : 


ADD TO THAT the peaceful, relaxed atmosphere of well-kept 
fairways and the lush luxury of velvet greens, and its easy to under- 
stand why growing numbers of Americans are taking to the links. 
Compared to other mass sports, golf is still somewhat on the expen- 
sive side, of course. But it's not as costly as you think. 

While a full set of clubs will run over a hundred dollars, the 
beginning golfer can get started with a $35-$40 set. Golf balls run 
about as high as tennis balls and _ last a little longer (provided they 
don’t wind up in the creek.) And, with the games growing popu- 
larity, more and more golf courses are becoming available to the 


public at moderate rentals. 
- o oO . 


Nothing on baseball this, week, I know. But after you've said 
that the N.L. race is a five-way donneybrook and that the Yanks 
are walking off with the A.L. flag pretty much as they please—what 
can vou add? Besides, I wanted to get in that plug for golf while 
the thrill of those last 18 holes was still fresh in my memory. 
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NATIONAL STANDING—CIRCULATION & FUND CAMPAIGN 
as of week ending July 22, 1957 


WKR TO Dw. TO 
STATE GOAL DATE GOAL DATE 


Connecticut , 150 


Maryland-D.C. 
Michigan 
Minnesota-Dakotas 
Missouri 

Montana, Idaho 
New England 
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Oklahoma, Afkansas ... 
Easten Pennsylvania . 
Westen Pennsylvania . 
South rs ‘ 
West rginia et ok ait 
Wisconsin 1,500 
Miscellaneous ii bie 


TOTAL (outside N.Y.) 1,300, $25,000 $12,510.37 
NEW YORK STATE. 5, oO Ss 75,000 $22,027,930 
« 2,300 ;,. + E746 $100,000, $34,537.08, 4x 
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' capitalism about the spiral of in- 


Despite the Poon ae | in the 
ions of Macmillan 


dark” 

and orneycroft about Britain 
being a “land of opportunity” and 
in fact an “opportunity state,” the 
world position of we 

the United King- sii 

dom, both politi- 

cally and econom- 

ically continues to 

deteriorate. 

This explains 
moves 
Tory Government 
to assist the capi- 
talists and land- 
lords to increase | 
their profits at home. This has 
been evidenced in their determ- 
ination to. stop the wage increases, 
the attachment of “strings” to new 
agreements with trade unions, the 
increase in rates for everyone while 
reducing taxes for the rich, 

Side by side with these actions 
the Government continues to press 
for the scheme of establishing some 
kind of 3-part Commission—Gov- 
ernment, employers, T. U. C.—‘to; 
examine the wider problems of 
wages policy in an _ inflationary 
setting.” 

Simultaneously it arrogantly re- 
a the. = we. movement to 
salt all H-bomb tests now, because) 
this movement, although national 
in character, is not united and has’ 
no effective labour leadership. 

* 


While there appears to be a cer-) 
tain “calm” setting in after the 
“storms” of the engineering and 
shipbuilding strikes, the great pop- 
ular movements against the Suez 
adventure and the increasing num- 


By JOHN WILLIAMSON 
REGROUPING OF LABOR FOR STRUGGLE 


‘week, 


‘tion declared: “This is.no frivolous 


workers to n to 


ployer and all 
ing this was a 
acy.” It was in 
Sir Tom lent his 


have carried on the strike would 
have been “the [utmost folly.” 


While the majority of the trade 
union leaders 7 Confedera- 
tion, including y the Boiler- 
makers mistakenly voted to acce 
the wage increase with the 
“strings” that committed them to 
not re-open the’ wages question 
for a year and to gooperate in 
eliminating certain traditional 
trade union practices, there is a 
new stir throughout the Labour 
movement, 

The Mineworkers Union Con- 
ference decided to re-o the 
question of the 7-hour day. The 
AEU and the Confederation of 
Engineering and gy Un- 
ions decided to claim a 40-hour 
week with no reduction in pay, 
instead of the present 44-hour 


In the Engineering and Ship- 
building industry last year the 
average work week was nearly 49 
hours, which. meant nearly 5 hours 
of overtime. The issue of a shorter 


| 
work week is now coming to the 


fore here. Harry Brotherton, head 
of the sheet metal workers Union 
and President of the Confedera- 


claim” and pointed out the interna- 
tional labour movement is moving 
in this direction, emphasising that 
“in America they are talking about 


ber of electoral set-backs for the 
Tories, it would be incorrect to 
view this as a turning away from’ 


struggle or as a changed situation. | 
While overtime has been cut; a 
down, there is little unemploy-|coal, electricity, gas, bus and rail- 


a 30-hour week.” 
The “Times” declared editorial- 
iy that nothing can be done about 


the obvious inflation—with newly 


| that the state of 


By ARCHIE JOHNSTONE 
- MOSCOW. 


DURING the 


months the Soviet Union has 


|had much more than its usual 


“coverage” in the commercial 
press of the West. In that 
period the normal output of the 
corps of residents eorrespondents 
has been swollen by the output of 
various special correspondents who 
have come here not to cover the 
day-by-day “spot news but on 
what might be called stocktaking 
or auditing assignments. 


It happens that I have covered 
the same grounds— of course, 
much more besides—and I have 
been struck by the difference be- 
tween their conclusions and mine, 
drawn from practicadly the same set 
of facts, and the different “bal- 
ances’ we strike, wena from 
practically the same set of figures. 


For instance, both Life and For- 
tune have published booklet-length 
analyses of the state of the Soviet 
economy, and they agree (as how 
many “experts” have agreed in the 
past 40 years!) that a state of crisis 
exists, whereas I, working from the 
same data, am pre to assert 

Soviet economy 
(although, admittedly it is unusuall 
complex and fluid at present) se 
not cause the slightest worry to 
anyone—at least, not to any well- 
wisher of the Soviet Union. 

The snag is that an admitted 
well-wisher like myself cannot offer 
his opinions as those of an abso- 
lute neutral, whereas these visiting 
stocktakers and auditors have an 
extraordinary gift of delivering their 
judgment as if they came here with 
completely open minds on ly 
fact-finding missions for employers 


announced price increases for 


who could have so imaginable bias 
for or against either capitalism or 


ment. In fact in the motor indus-|way fares etc.—on top of steep socialism. 


try which toek a plunge down- 
ward in the latter part of 1956, 
there has been an increase in pro- 
duction and employment has ri- 
sen—although not yet to the pre- 
vious level. 

There has been unleashed a 
widespread and vigorous two-front 
warfare by all the agencies of 


flation being caused by wage in- 
creases as well as an ideological 
campaign against Socialism and 
Communism. Side by side with 


a and rates increases—until the 
workers a to ski 
of wage Fores? Thi will not 
happen. certain confusion 
and some illusions that that de- 
velop as a result of the ideological 
defense of italism and the in- 
fluence of reformism, the 
British workers will not take this 
lying down. 

T Transport and General 
Workers Union, largest in Britain, 
has just approved a strike of 100,- 
000 provincial bus workers for July 


this is a determined effort aguinst) 
the: Communists by certain Right 
Wing trade union leaders, typi- 
fied by TUC Chairman Sir Tom 
Williamson and the AEU Secretary 
Carron. 

Their ideas were blatantly ex- 
pressed by } Cooper, President of 
the National Union of General and 
Municipal Workers at their annual 
conference when he attacked the 
system of shop stewards, where 
Communists “are to be found tak- 
ing an active part.” He then de- 
clared against unity with “those 


20. Already this last weekend, sev- 
‘eral token stoppages occurred in 
Plymouth, Swansea and Lancashire. 

In his presidential address to the 


“a whole year 


And a cynic with a long mem- 
ory might ask: Aren't these. recur- 
rent waves of coverage often timed 
as “counterblasts” to events inside 
the countries of their origin? And 
couldn't the timing of the present 
wave: mean that certain 
ments are more senetinel Gian 
they admit about the moun re- 
sentment against their refusal to 
step H-bomb tests? 

* 

TO my mind, the occasional in- 
accuracies in the facts and figures 
given in this latest wave of cover- 
age are not so important as the 
manner in which facts and figures, 
correct in themselves, are present- 


TGWU annual conference, Mr. Ed-} od 


gar Fryer said his union would di- 
rect its energies against “any 
whittling away of the hard won 
standards of our people,’ they 
would take whatever industrial 
steps were necessary to ensure that 
wages kept pace with rising living 
costs. 

This attitude of the TGWU will 
have a great influence on the rest 


who spend their time advising 


of labor. 


re ee 


Negroes Vs H-Bombs 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The continued testing and stock- 
piling of atomic weapons repre- 
sents “the most serious desecration 


of the work of science in the his- 
tory of mankind” declared Dr. J. 


tions —stst Convention and 
spiritual le2at= —- more than four 
—~: & fait million Negro Baptists in 
dove “sted States in a recent state- 
v2 bare 

~zue nigh purpose of science is 
the enlightment of mankind,” Dr. 
Jackson continued. “But in this new’ 
atomic venture we are turning 
science into a weapon of destruc-| 
tion and Western civilization | is 
making a grim preparation for a 
final leap of death that time could 


record as the greatest suicide event 
of history.” : 

Dr. Jackson urged President Eis- 
enliower to take the initiative ‘in. 


calling three world conferences to 
further the cause of peace: 

1) A conference of scientists to 
study the immediate and long- 


‘range effects of continued A-bomb 


testing. 

2) A meeting of world religious 
leaders which would “help to create 
a public opinion in which decisions 
for peace could be more easily 
made.” 

3) Finally, a conferenee of states- 
men and political leaders to formu- 
late a program for peace based on 
the conclusions of the two previous 


meetings. | 


Dr. Jackson suggests that one of 
the conferences: be held in Wash- 
ington, one in Moscow, and one in 


_ fhe Far East. “During the period of 


these conferences,” concludes the 
distinguished Negro leader, “the 
nations would agree to cease their 
nuclear tests,” 


Take, for instance, the wealth of 
statistics, comparative tables and 
Soar published to show (cor- 
rectly, as it happens) that produc-. 
tivity-per-man in Soviet agriculture 
and many branches of industry is 
seasideceiie lower than in Eng- 
land and America. 


This mass of data on this sub- 
ject is presentde as if it were refu- 
tation of some Soviet boast to the 
contrary, whereas the “unfavorable 
balance” in this respect, far from 
being concealed here, is bein 
stressed more and more as part o 
a many-sided campaign to step up 
productivity. 

More important still, these analy- 
ses omit the very relevant and in- 
controvertible fact that Soviet pro- 
duction has increased more than 
30 times over in less than 40 years, 
with, of course, a comparable in- 
crease in productivity—a rate many 
times greater than in any non-so- 
cialist country. But, of course, non- 
Marxist observers are not morally 
obliged to study and present their 
facts as part of a “continuing /pro- 
cess.” 

* 

DURING. these few months 
there have been a number of deep 
going changes in Soviet economic 
planning, some affecting heavy. in- 
dustry and public works, other af- 
fecting consumer-goods production 
-in other words, “saving” and 
“spending.” The visiting auditors 
manage to have it both ways: 
st and savings can both be 

own to be debit items. 


| 


They argue that any change in- 


few * 


A recently-completed apartment building in Moscow 


g-term we ao 

to pay Paul (the consumer). If the 
diversion is the other way round, 
that is robbing Paul to pay Peter. 
That is true only in the sense 


Piotr and Pavel) are one individual, 
Peter-Paul, who has no 


For instance, comments here on 
the plan to reach parity with Amer- 
ica by 1960 or 1961 in the per- 
capita consumption of meat seem 
to assume that this will be achieved 
entirely by increased effort and ef- 
ficiency in the stock-raising indus- 
try itself, without any diversion of 
man-power, machinery, land for 
fodder-crops and so on from, and 
“at the expense of,” agriculture in 
general. : 

All. very noble-sounding, and 
— for morale-building, 
t not, I think, correct. It wou 
be inefficient as well as unfair to 
put the whole burden of this and 
similar special efforts on a need- 
lessly-limited section of the com- 

munity. 

These special efforts are of 
course “news” and make the head- 
lines here, but more important in 
a comprehensive picture of the So- 
viet economy is a “non-news” mat- 
ter, the regular graph formed by 
the annual increases in Soviet pro- 
duction and productivity. 

None of the visiting auditors 
dared to deny that these increases 
form a regular upward curve; they 
preferred to ignore the matter, for 


‘to refer to it would be to admit 
that only Re ogpnep causes” on - 
unimaginable scale can prevent 

Soviet Union from overtaking both 
U. $. production and U. S. produc- 
tivity within the lifetime of most 


ofus. - : 
* 


1 SHALL mention here only 


|one of the errors of fact in this 


latest wave of coverage. : 

A great new housing site in Mos- 
cow which I happen to know like - 
the back of my hand was described. 
by one stocktaker as being reserved 
for “the technical and 
elite.” From my own kn I 
can say that the tenants. are a very 
typical cross-section of the whole 
population of Moscow. 

e following quotation throws 
a sidelight on matter of hous- 
ing: | 

“For many months the Moscow 
evening paper Vecheraaya Moskva 
has been running a daily feature 
with the unchanging and not very 
sensational headline ‘Moscow To- 
day’—a daily photograph of some 
big building or row of near- 
ing completion. A different site 
every day but the same old general 
subject. . . . And they’ve kept this 
series running month after month.” 

Let us put it another way—they 
have kept it running aba after 
month, without running short of 
subjects. 

Let us put it yet another way— 
they've been running that series 
not just month after month but 
year after year. The quotation is 
from an article of mine in The 
Worker in the year 1954! 

Soviet housing construction last 
year was 36 million square meters, 
additional living space for about 
four million people. The visiting 
stocktakers could of course argue 
that these new houses, too, were 
for the elite. So could I. It seems 
to me that the Soviet planners are 
planning for an elite 200 million 


strong! 


They Canoed 4850 Miles 


TEN young Siberians are hop- 
ing to reach Moscow in time for, 


the World Youth Festival opening 
July 28 after rowing their way 
on a 4,350-mile, 70-day trip from 
Novosibirsk to Moscow via rivers, 
canals and the polar seas. 

The first leg of their trip was 


down the Ob River towards the | 


Arctic Ocean. Then their route 
lay across the Yamal peninsula 
through a network of small rivers 
to the Kara Sea. Further on their 


grad, Anatoly Zhdanyuk 


gh | 
Sea-Baltie canal, the Rybinsk res- 


ervoir and in to the Volga and the 
Moscow canal. 
* 


STALINGRAD civic authorities 
have opened a secondary school 
in which English will be . taught 
from the first grade, and all the 
lessons will be taught in English 
in the upper grades, 

The Deputy Mayor of Stalin- 

said it 
was ho 


would 
help to oe i and 
cultural ‘ties with Britain and the | 
United States, 9 


hoped the new school 


CHICAGO.—For a long time, 
~v it has been said that there are 
no longer “bread-and-butter” 
trade unionists in the labor 
movement, With the advent of 
greater acceptance of political 
action, with the development of 
a more varied community pro- . 
gram on ‘the part of unions, it 
was felt by many that the days 
of “pure” trade unions had come 
to an end. 

While it is undoubtedly true 
that there are very few unions 
that practice trade unionism in 
the same old way, the hangovers 
of the bread-and-butter days 
still show themselves even today 
in many ways. There are still 
trade union leaders, including 
some in Illinois, who look upon 


ARKANSAS SCHOOLS REFUSE | 
TO HALT INTEGRATION PLAN 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark. 
Inflammatory speeches and news-: 
paper ads by the White Citizens; 
Council of Arkansas have failed to 
halt the integration program of four; 
Arkansas school districts slated to 
take effect this fall. In addition, 
five Arkansas schoo] districts al- 
ready have desegregated. | 

Of the four new integration pro-' 
grams, three have been adopted 
on a voluntary basis, in Little 
Rock, North Little Rock and Fort! 
Smith while a fourth, in Van 
Buren, will take place through 
court order. | 


Among the first of the smaller towns being known as the “Twin | Astoria Hotel. The full text of the 
towns to desegregate Was OCh. Wil-| Cities” and the “Gateway to the resolution on atomic bombs fol- 
liam J. Fulbright’s home town of | Ozarks” desegregation will begin Jowc. 


Fayetteville, seat of the state uni- 
versity and close to the apple or- 
chard country. 

Yet Sen. Fulbright, in the pres- 
ent Senate debate on the civil 
rights bill, has taken the identical) 
position indicated by Sen. Richard 
B. Russell (D-Ga) and Sen. James 
QO. Eastland (D-Miss). | 

Here in Little Rock, desegreza-. 
tion, conceived along a staggered’ 
program adopted earlier, wiil go in 
effect in September in the 10th,| 
1lth, and 12th grades. It is shed-| 
uled to be complete at all levels. 
by 1963. | 

The NAACP has decided against! 


abor 


+ 


any further opposition to the stag- 


and Appellate courts. 


community activities of labor as 
a nuisance wes bother. 


ONE of the leaders of a con- - 
servative craft union recently 
told your reporter that he is just 
“an old fashioned trade unionist 
with none of these new fangled 
ideas.” He typifies some of the 
leaders who resist labors an- 
nounced political action program. 
The school problems, those deal- 
ing with housing are all con- 
stored “outside” issues. 

These differences in the ranks 
of some of the most important 
spokesmen for labor in Hinois 
get at the heart of what has held 
up the state merger for the past 
two years. Will the labor move- 
ment move ahead to become a 
more dynamic and influential 


force in the community and state 
as a whole, or will it pull back in 
its shell and be just as a “co- 


i agency? 
ewe Ye toughest, if not 
the toughest problem, facing the 
merged Illinois labor movement 
at its September convention is 
that of Negro rights. Here, II- 
linois labor faces a challenge that 
cannot be ducked, if the merged 
labor movement is to play its 
role in helping to unify the state 
as a whole in support of progres- 
sive action. 


Merger Can't Duc 


* 
PP cs the her ype AFL. and 
1O merger t ce, a major 
battle centered around the ques- 
tion of Negro officers. This was 
finally resolved by the election 
at that _ time, of two Negroes as 


nm  - 


gered program, which was pro- 
posed by the board of education 
and upheld by Federal District 


In Fort Smith the school board 
voted unanimously June 24 to be- 
gin integration this fall with 12 
Negroes enrolled in the first grade, 


and next year, the new first-grade || 


classes of whites and Negroes; 
fully integrated. This process: 
will be stepped up until all segre-| 
gation is ended in all 12 grades. | 

In Van Buren, just across the 
river from Fort Smith, the two 


in the four top grades this Septem- 
ber. The eighth grade will elim-| 
inate’ separation of the races in 
1958, the seventh in 1960, and all, 
by 1966, in the plan ordered by 
the court. 

Besides Fayetteville, districts al- 
ready desegregated include Hoxie, 


' 


where the Arkansas White Citizens’ 
Councils and racist organizers im-| 
ported from other states were 
roundly beaten in court action and) 
put under injunction to cease in-| 
terfering with the school; Charles-| 
ton, Bentonville, in the heart of| 
the apple country, and Hot Springs,; 
resort town, 


— ee 


Sen. Bennett Says His Proposals to 
Label Cigarettes Has Wide Backing 


WASHINGTON, .D. C.'— Sen.| 
Wallace F. Bennett (R-Utah) said| 
today he had received unanimous 
public support for his bill to re- 
quire warning labels on cigarette 
packages to show their “harmful 
contents. 

Bennett told the Senate he had 
received more than 100 telegrams 
and letters since introducing the 
legislation last week, and “not a 
single one has been in opposition 
to it.” 

Bennett said he agreed with re- 
marks by Sen. John Sherman Coop- 
er (R-Ky) last week that Congress 
is “not competent to judge the dan- 
gers of cigarettes.” 

However, Bennett said, “Con- 


2 New Studies Show Increased Peril 
To Humans from X-Ray Radiation 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Two 
new studies prepared for the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences inai- 
cate’ that dangerous radiation re- 
ceived by human _ reproductive 
organs from medical X-rays is 

ter than previously estimated, 
Sar -splatiinn from natural causes 
may be less. | 

Academy officials said they re- 

that the preliminary find- 
mgs had “leaked” out before they 
had been re-checked. They de- 
further comment. 
One study showed that the aver- 
person in this country receives 
a total of 4.6 roentgens exposure 


experts who have studied this mat- 


gress is able to weigh the opinions 
of those scientific and professional 


ter, and their opinion are pretty 
solidly behind the American Can- 
cer Society report” warning of the 
high incidence of lung cancer 
among heavy cigarettes smokers. 

“It may be true that the cause- 


and - effect relationship between 
cancer and cigarettes is not yet 


proved—but nobody denied that “a moot, theoretical proposition to 


certain heart ailments are far more 
common among smokers,” Bennett 
told the Senate. 

He said, “it should be sufficient 
reason for taking the moderate ac- 
tion I have suggested.” 


three-roentgen estimate lished 
by the National Academy last year, 
but still only half the Academy’s 
maximum advisable dose. 

The second report estimated 
that radiation from the earth's at- 
mosphere and other natural sources 
averages 3.1 roentgens for the av- 
erage American in his first 30 
years, <a to last year’s es- 
timate of 4.3 roentgens, 

(The Academy has recommend- 


ed that the average person should|ing refuge to displaced Jews from 


not, in his first 30 years, receive 
more than 10 roentgens of radia. 
tion to the reproductivé organs.) 
The studies were made by Dr. 
John S. Laughlin and Dr. Ira Pull- 


jman, of the Sloan-Kettering Cancer|ican birthright of equality and jus- 


Research Institute. 


he 


anniversary (Aug. 6) of the bomb-| 


Rabbis Urge 
U.S. Lead World 
Ban on Bomb 


Less than two weeks before the 


ing of Hiroshima. in 1945, the 
Rabbinical Association of America 
has urged that the U.S. “wipe out 
that shame” by leading the world 
‘in our disavowal of nuclear wea- 
pons.” 

The association has released the 
text of resolutions passed last 
Wednesday at its second annual 
convention held in the Waldorf- 


“We call upon America to 
lead the world in our disavowal 
of nuclear weapons as an instru- 
mentality of human warfare. It 
is not only the testing of these | 
dreadful atomic bombs with | 


| 
| 


| their radioactive fallout which | 


endangers humanity's future | 
that we deprecate. It is the very | 
bomb itself that must be ban- 
ned from military use just as poi- 
son gas and biological warfare 
have been banned by civilized 
nations. We of America have a | 
special stake in seeking the elim- | 
ination of this monstrous de- 
stroyer, since we were the dis- 
coverers of it and we were the 
first actual users of its ferocious 
destructability in the annihila- 
tion of Nagasaki and Hiroshima. 
Let us wipe out that shame by 
urging upon the world its discon- 
tinuance and disuse except for 
peaceful purposes.” 
Another resolution called for ex- 
tending recognition to China, de- 
claring that coexistence was not 


be discussed pro and con.” The 
Rabbinical Association pointed 
out, “Whether we like it or not, 
we are already coexisting now 
with the Communist half of our 


one world.” 
The assembled rabbis hoped 


that populations of such lands 
eventually would overthrow their 
governments, but added a practi- 
cal note: 

“In the meantime cordial rela- 
tions with China and endeavors 
to raise her economic level may 
mean national productivity and 
prosperity of unprecedented pro- 
portions for the American people.” 

Other resolutions called for in- 
creased support for Israel which 
it described as “a bulwark of 
ee against encroachment of 
the Communist masters;” for giv- 


Egypt and abrogation of the treaty 
with Saudi Arabia with its discrim- 
inatory clauses. The Saudi Arabian 
resolution took to task the State 
Department for selling “our Amer- 


Se te 


‘South Central 


vice-presidents of the merged or- 
ganization. While there has been 
— to be desired in the ~ 

| | . 
Negro rights » this i : 
was greeted by many. 

Will the Ifinois merger, with 
its large unions and its militant 
Negro membership, meet the 
pattern set by the national AF1.- 
CIO merger? Will one of the top 
officers in addition to some vice- 
presidents of the new state or- 
ganization include a Negro trade 
unionist? | 

As these articles are written, 
it seems, that the answer to 
these questions are wide. open. 
The election of Negro trade 
unionists will by ro means guar- 
antee that the new organization 
will be a militant fighting federa- 


Improved Weather 
Report Provided 
In Minneapolis 

MINNEAPOLIS — The Minn- 
eapolis Star has expanded its 
daily weather report. It now in- 
cludes a report on the local ra- 
diation reading. 

On Friday ,July 13, for exam- 
ple, the day on which the civil 
defense test took place, radia- 
tion in the air over Minneapolis 
reached one of the highest read- 
ings since the Minnesota health 
department started keeping rec- 
ords, 

The reading of 17 micro-mic- 
rocuries was attributed by radia- 
tion experts to the heavy rains 
on the previous morning, They 
said the rains could have brought 
down fine dust carrying radia- 
tion from recent Nevada atomic 
tests or even from those reported 
to be going on in Russia. (The 
press has reported no recent nu- 
clear explosions in the Soviet 
Union.) : 


Collection Agencies 
Report More Work 


The average wage eamer is hav- 
ing a tough time paying his debts, 
according to the American Collec- 
tors Association. Latest figures of 
the ACA, composed of 2,000 col- 
lection agencies, show that there 
has been a_ general increase 
throughout the U. S. in the number 
of persons who have fallen behind 
in paying for goods bought on 
credit, 

In June 1957, there were 35 per- 
cent more repossessions and 18 
percent more failures either to cok 
lect debts or repossess goods than’ 
there’: were in June 1956. The vol- 
ume of uncollectable debts also in- 
creased by 18 percent in dollar 
value, 

The average size of accounts re- 
ferred to collection agencies va- 
ried froma low of $24.10 in the 
states (Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee) 
to a high of $93.91 in the Moun- 
tain states (Idaho, Montana, Ne- 
vada, Utah, Wyoming). The South 
Central states also had the largest 
number of failures to pay. 


15,000 Names on 
No H-Bomb Test 
Petitions in City 

DETROIT. — With 5,000 signa- 
tures against thermonuclear weap- 
ons tests delivered to President Ejis- 
éhhower, the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Free-' 
dom, 5461 Brush, has announced 
‘that the petition campaign will 
continue. , 

A a is also being 
conducted by Quakers. aoe 
had 10,000 signatures by last 
from Detroit and vicinity. 


tice down the river of oil,” 


i0 PC FISHING 


for | Negro 
a strong in- 
ona 

be 


tion campaignin 
rights. But it will 
dication in.which d 


WITH the large number of 
Negroes in the hotel and restau- 
rant industry, the steel industry, 
in the packing ts, as well as — 
in auto, -carriers and 
others there are undoubtedly 
ee. pressures .. for or 

egro representa in th top- 
levels of the scr Illinois state 
organization. The number of out- 
standing Negro trade unionists in 
the state symbolizes the role that 
Negroes: play in the Illinois labor 
movement. 

Thore are many problems that 


, will, no doubt, deeply concern 


Illinois trade unionists in the 
coming months. This is especially 
true of the Negro trade union- 
ists. While Negro and white 
trade unionists participated in 
the historic Springfield mobiliza- 
tions against the state “right-to- 
work” law and the proposed anti- 
picketing law, many noted that a 
similar demonstration FOR a 
state FEP was in order. 


This however did not take 
place. Many Negro trade union- 
ists felt quite bitter about this 
lack of concern on the part 
of top labor leaders about this 
most pmportant piece of legisla- 
tion. Of course the failure of the 
local unions to make their wishes 
known, and to organize dele- 
gations to Springfield on FEP 
were noticeable and deplorable. 

* 


ANOTHER point of great 
concern to many unionists, and 
particularly Negro unionists, is 
the number of Jocal unions in II- 
linois that stil] discriminate 
against Negroes. There are still 
many l!ly-white locals in the II- 
linois labor movement. In some 
locals, this. is quite blatant and 
in others it is thinly covered. 


Also noted has been the role 
of the labor movement in com- 
munity affairs, affecting Negro- 
white unity. In the continuing 
housing crisis, will the new merg- 
ed labor movement speak out 
and act on the infamous Trum- 
bull Park situations? Will the la- 
bor movement speak out for the 
integration of schools in southern 
Illinois? Will the new merged la- 
bor movement called for an end 
to. Chicago school segregation 
and jimcrow housing patterns? 


These are some of the many 
questions facing the new merged 
labor movement. Those who 
want to go along in the same old 
way, as in the past, will not help 
to “fulfill the promise of the 
merger’ for the people of Il- 
linois and the Negro people in 
particular. : 


A DYNAMIC leadership, an 
active rank-and-file, will help to 
ntee that Illinois labor will 
Ce a leadership of Negro and 
white that will fight on the issues 
affecting Negro-white unity. It 
will help to fight for legislation 
that bring jobs to the Negro 
people. It will forcefully inter- 
vene to compel all affiliated 
unions to give equal treatment 


| to all in the ranks of labor. 


And of decisive importance, it 
will playa role to mobilize the 
pro-labor forces in the entire 
state to end the housing scandal 
and other discriminatory prac- 
tices that are a brake on Negro- 
white unity. 


Classified Ads 
| APT WANTED aa 
Gentleman seeks small apt. for year round 


a | | in Rockaway. Heated or unheated, 
Box 2, Daily Worker. 


ae FOR SALE 


Ibbotson puree rod. Reg 
SPEC. $11.95. Standard Brand Dist., 143 
Fourth Ave, (Bet. 13th & 14th Sts.) 

GR 3-7819 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


—_s 


cal, Budget Movers—CH 35-3786, 


. 


a 


Foes of City Housing Bias | 
Renew Fight for New Law 


By MAX GORDON | 
IT LOOKS as if another tough round of in-fighting over the Browns-Isaacs-Sharkey 


Lill to ban discrimination in private housing is getting under way. For the past couple of 
weeks. there has been a lull—at least on the surface. Beneath the surface, owever, sup- 


e bill have been put- i 
| The “Clean’’ Bomb 


ure for quick/ment agency, but simply left it up) 
Wagner and to a person facing discrimination’ 


LY 2 


with str 

resistance from ‘Teamster 
Building Trades affiliates. | 

State AFL officials were auth- 
orized to continue merger talks © 
with the CIO on the basis of the 
terms tentatively reached at a con- 
ference with e Meany, AFL- 
CIO president, held June 

The state CIO executive board 
is meeting this weekend at Lake 
Placid to examine the sit- 


State Federation of Labor has ap- 
proved the preliminary merger 
agreement worked out last month 
with the state C1O, although the 
AFL delegates acted without vis- 


eee 


porters of th 
ting unremitting press 
passage on Mayor 


leaders of the City Council. 
The other day, the Democratic 


hich command announced that the 
Council’s General Welfare Com- 
mittee will hold a meeting this 
coming Tuesday to discuss pro- 
jected ainendments to the bill. It 
said that interested parties would 
be invited to join the discussion. 

Both Majority Leader Joseph, 
Sharkey (Brooklyn) and Commit- 
tee Chairman Erie Treulich (D- 
Queens) have declared they ex- 
pect the committee to come out 
with a bill which will be approved 
by the council in August. 


This means, in effect, that the 


powerful pressure drive organized 
by. the State Committee on Dis- 
crimination in Housing to counter- 
act the pressures of the real estate 
crowd against the bill has con- 
vinced the Mayor and the city’s 
Democratic leadership they had 
better get on with passing the bill. 
Passage was blocked last month 
by an all-out drive by the realty 
interests. ; 
But these interests are not giving 
up. The Association of Real Estate 


Boards has announced it is getting 


hundreds of thousands of leaflets 
to be distributed to tenants through 
its landlord members. The leaflets 
will give the real estate crowd’ 
version of the bill, and tell the 
tenants how to write to the Council 
urging its defeat. 


‘takes too long to make up its mind 
jor if the person is not satisfied with 


,| iS no 
‘the bill's scope, the co-op gimmick 


‘in some cases with rent control. 


to haul the offenders to court. Few, 
are likely to do this. 

As regards penalties, the orig- 
inal bill had a maximum penalty 
of $500 for those found guilty of 
discriminating. The amendment 
provides the enforcement agency 
can go to court to enforce a find- 
ing that discrimination exists. If, 
after being upheld by the court, 
its order to end discrimination is 
still not accepted, the offender 
faces a contempt of court sentence. 
This can include a paid term, as 
well as a fine. 

Second, there is an amendment 
which permits an aggrieved aol 
son to go to court himself or her- 
self if the enforcement agency 


decision. 
Both of these amendments are) 


sponsored and backed by the or- 
ganizations associated with the 


its 


‘State Committee on Discrimination’ 
‘in Housing. 
A third proposed amendment, — 


' 


which would exempt _. co- 
operatives from the bill's pro- 
visions, is being sharply 
fought by all supporters of the 


bill. Aside from the fact that there 
basis for such limitation on 


cen be used by landlords to get 
around the bill, as they've done 


i 


NUCLEAR 
AGRESMENT 
a ET — 


34 Bikini 


uation. The meeting was p 

to follow the state AFL conven- 
tion. The CIO convention will be 
— August 8 and 9 in New York 
sity. : , 

UNDER THE UNITY a 
ment arrived at with Meany, - 
‘ lership would be shared between 
incumbent AFL and CIO state of- 
ficials. Thomas Murray, state AFL 
president, would head the merged 
state AFL-CIO; Louis Hol ‘ 
state CIO president, would be- 
come chairman of the 29-member 
executive board of the new fed- 
eration; Harold Garno, CIO sec- 
retary-treasurer,, would hold the — 
same post; as would Harold Han- 
over, now AFL legislative direc- 
tor. 

The AFL would have 15 mem- 
bers on the new board, with 10 
coming from the CIO. The com- 
bined AFL-CIO would have an 
estimated membership of 2,500,- 
‘000, with the AFL providing about 
1,500,000 and the CIO bal- 
ance. 

The Teamsters and Building 
Trades unions have long been the 
chief source of resistance to mer- 
ger in the AFL, nationally as well 
as in New: York. 

To avoid an open fight on mer- 
ger at the AFL convention last 
week, the 1,500 delegates ap- 
proved a resolution declaring that 


— The Dispatcher 


Fallout 


the AFL negotiators with* CIO 
“shall under no circumstances rec- 
ommend or approve a merger 
agreement between the two state 
bodies or a constitution of a merg- 
ed body that does not clearly and 
unmistakeably ‘recognize the - full 
jurisdictional rights of the build- 
ing and construction craft unions 
and all other crafts and trades of 


The last time this happened, 


: * 
supporters. of the bill were caught ‘eo ee 
napping and the realty crowd's) AT A PUBLIC: hearing on the 


Cut Boys Growth 
sei Clay eater as ibill early in June, former Coun- ut OyYs Tow tf 


. since then,’ .ilman Benjamin J. Davis, speakin 
the forty-odd organizations back- J ‘ #, BPCAKng | 


ing the measure through the State| AF the Communist Party, likewise’ 
Committee on 


Pits iiteninn tine in| urged the bill be amended to knock ° 
Housing have been getting their) OU the —— ie er of A EC / tT | iY 4 OS@S$ 
memberships into motion, \ and two-family houses in dev elop- 

* eh. ine Cceer ane, Pe ments of less than ten. The Com-, . : 
up to meet the new real titene nes ote nd — . eel VIRGINIA GARDNER the State of New York.” 
te a ACen, aA wi enagiread BOYS from 3 to 15 years old who received small doses' tTHIS| RESOLUTION reflects 


continue to-urge it. Davis also : | Least Ferre 2 BE once. 
WHAT ARE the amendments to “ | of fallout some 100 miles away from the center of the sharp and continuing jurisdiction- 


proposed that a ban on politica : 
be considered at- Tuesday's Gen-! discrimination be included in the! Bikini H-bomb tested by the U.S. March 1, 1954, were at cts between the craft and 
eral Welfare Committee meeting? 


com 
bill's scope. stunted in growth as a result. | IS Pp indsa union ere the -coun- 
First, there is one which pro-| From present indications, there! This fact is described in detail] >Y the U.S. Department of Delray: Be t ie page Se prob- 
vides for an enforcement agency—|is a strong possibility the bill will|in a study published in the latest, and prepared by the Atomic En- 'ems m the =e 
the Mayor's Committee on Inter-|be passed next month or immedi-| July 13, issue of The. Journal of °*8Y Commission, there appears a| Another uncertain factor in the 
re sc etesigp “Seomim to handle} ately thereafter. But this will de-' American Medical Association, ae Cha caget pe Mie sake York mee? eee — 
the pomp ee | ¢ aggrieved per- pend, to a considerable degree, The study is based: on examina- hm _ i o a honest { e AFL- att - wi ; 
aed Saga Assam re ee Sg on the ability of supporting OF-| tion of “irradiated” and “non- Sasdiotine:* Sameter? ~ eh cas cae 
c re me ge td 7! s motion. The' ganizations to counteract the el-'i-sdiated” inhabitants of the Mar- on. .  ;eering “issue. ne £ L-ClO ethi- 
original bill provi ed for no enforce- fects of the real estate drive. shall Islands. made in 1086. Here is described “a marked in-'cal practices committee is due to 
mikeoniaininin . . “9 e 


crease over normal in the number|take up the Teamster case once 
PACIFIST PRAYER VIGIL SET FOR of still-births and in the deaths. of'again Aug. 1. The Teamsters con- 
NEVADA SITE OF A-BOMB TESTS 


newly born and infant children” vention will be held in September, 

whose mothers were pregnant at)with a key issue that of who will 

A call for prayer and protest action involving civil disobedience the time of the Aug. 6 and 9, 1945) take over the leadership with Dave 
at the site of the bomb tests in Nevada was made public yesterday 
by Lawrence Scott. coordinator of “Non-Violent Action Against Nu- 


bombings in Japan. “A study of Beck resigning. 

the surviving children made four}* There are strong unions in the 
clear Weapons.” The prayer vigil and action will take place some- 
time between August 6-9—the period between Hiroshinia Day and 


or five years later has shown 4/state AFL pressing for the’ com- 
slightly increased’ frequency of pletion of merger with CIO before 
Nagasaki Day—and will coincide with a bomb test scheduled for 
August 8. 


mental retardation,” it adds. the December 1 deadline set by 
! ° national AFL-CIO. But the Team- 
Religious leaders and peace workers from all parts of the coun- Maldevelopment of the teeth. in 
try are expected to come to Nevada to participate. The details of 


‘sters and Building Trades have 
years of age. No mention was | exposed Japanese children was at- jong played a dominant role in 
the protest action will be worked out at a conference and workshop |made of comparisons of weight! i rey sae of ie ponte The 
in Las Vegas the preceding week-end—August 3-4. C-Defense Dept. 


AFL affairs and there a to 
and height of 10 babies born to ex-|2¢W book!be no assurance yet that 
‘Leaflets explaining the moral issue involved in the continuance |posed mothers since the explosion, mentions a study made e he unification will take place in 
of bomb tests will be distributed in Las Vegas and surrounding towns. {with babies born to unexposed a ‘lds years after the bombings, 
The “Call for Non-Violent Action” is signed by 75 ministers, 


populations. who were from one to 14 
educators, scientists, and writers from various parts of the country. The article declares it is “not, Y©@* old when irradiated. Com- 
Included among the signers are: Rev. Henry H. Crane, pastor of 


possible to attach any significance” Bees with unexposed children of 
Central Methodist Church of Detroit; Dorothy Day, Editor of The |to the data on the children any-| the same age they “had somewhat 
Catholic Worker; Dr. Mulford Sibley, Professor at the University of | way, because of the small numbers'!ower average body weight -and 
Minnesota; Rev. John Nevin Sayre, Secretary of the International |involved and uncertainties of racia]| Were less advanced in stature and 
Felowship of Reconciliation; Mrs, Mildred Scott Olmstead, Secre- 


characteristics, sexual maturity.” 

tary of the Womens International League for Peace and Freedom; At the fallout hearings, one biol- 

James Bristol, Director of the Community Peace Education program ogist after another emphasized the 

of the American Friends Service Committee; Dr. Homer A. Jack, delayed visible effects of fallout, 

pastor of the First Unitarian Church of Evanston, Illinois. and many cited the Japanese stud- 

In part, the Call states, “We are against the production, testing, ies as showing the increased ‘inci- 

and use of nuclear weapons by any and all governments. We make dence of leukemia as the years go 

no exceptions. We have no faith in policies of military containment on—as does the new AEC book. 

wer y gsconzes by mutual terror as a means of bringing peace to the One of -the biologists at the 

_world. 


) pared with ae Feat Joint Atomic Energy Committee 

The: New: York address of the project is: Room 1601, 1153 | In “The Effects of | Nuclear/radiations subcommittee: hearings, | 1 what wil 

1+ tener tnte pe 10,,and the address in Las Vegas, Nevada is | Wexpons,”: latest’ oficial document/ Dr. E. C. Pollard of Yale Universi-\felt that a passage 
est Ulan Avenue, i; Ao 


‘om the suaject, released July 12 ty, declared that no living cell tell another story. 


THE STUDY summarized in an 
article by Dr. Robert A. Conard 
of Brookhaven National Laborato- 
ry and four military and scientific 
associates, found that after two 
years the exposed boys averaged 
7.2 pounds lighter, and 2.1 inches 
shorter than those not exposed. No 
difference was detected in girls. 

Measurements were of nine ex- 
posed males between 3 and 15 


but if it does so it is solely 8 
it has not been put in citcumstanc- 
es requiring its full capability 


Paraiso! gar if this did not 
own e studies concluding t 
caddied Marshallese were in: 
health—a point the AM. 


THE AMA. Journal cited sur- 
veys of Japanese children, sur- 
vivors of the bombings of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki, however, 
which “noted the retardation of 
growth and development in the 
exposed male children, when com- 
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Yoo -hoo, ( onnecticut! 


_ WE KNEW summer is a rough 
time to gather subscriptions or 
funds but, also, the bills don’t 
know this. They keep piling up, 
and rs attention, even 
when it is 97.2 degrees outside 
and even hotter inside. 

The other day we gathered 
enough energy to look at the re- 
sults of both circulation and fund 
efforts of the past three weeks— 
since July 1 at this writing—and 
found that in some areas, our, 
supporters seem to have just 
melted away. 

Connecticut readers came 
through with a total of just two 
Worker subs in these three 
weeks, and not one penny in the 
Worker's $100,000 f drive. 
Marylanders had two Worker 
subs also, but they did a full 


the drive. 

From New Jersey came 25 
Worker subs, but there was a 
total of just $10 for the three 
weeks in response to our fund 
appeals. Ohioans sent in 10 
Worker subs, and only $68 in 
funds. 

About the only areas where 
our supporters sent respectable 
sums in the fund effort were 
Chicago, with close to $1,500 
for the three weeks; New Eng- 
land, with more than $700; and 
the Queens readers in New 
York, with something over 
$3,500. The three-week total of 
$10,700 in the drive was more 
than $5,000 short of need, and 
pts us in a tough spot now. 

Summer or no, we need the 

of our readers—all of you— 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


AN ATTACK on school segregation in the North of nationwide significance was 
seen in the New York State Supreme Court suit brouggt last week by Mrs. Mae Mal- 
lory, 27 Morningside Ave., for the right to enter 12-year-old daughter, Patricia Leola, 


in Manhattan's Joan of Are Ju- 
nior High School. 

Mrs. Mallory, who is secre- 
tary of the Parents Committee 
for Better Education in Harlem, 
is suing to compel the Board of 
Education to permit her daugh- 
ter to attend a junior high school 
outside her district. Under the 
board’s zoning system jim-crow 
patterns in housing are extended 
to the schools. 

Patricia, who plans to go to 
college and become a dietician, 
was assigned for the coming term 
to P.S. 88, a junior high school 
at 114th St. and Seventh Ave., 
which is virtually all-Negro. 
Mrs. Mallory sought to enroll 
Patricia at Joan of Arc Junior 
High School, 93rd St., between 


Amsterdam and Columbus Aves., 


hel 
dollar better than Connecticut in to Keep going! 


HO CHI MINH, president of the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam, on his trip to Czechoslovakia. 


talks with the citizens in a workers’ section of Prague. 


Predicts Michigan 
Jobless Toll Will 
Hit 235,000 Mark 


Special te The Werker 


DETROIT. — Unemployment will reach 235,000 by 
August, according to an announcement by Gov. G. Mennen 
Williams. The governor said he will call for an imme- 
diate investigation. Action by him 
is long overdue. says that more than 150,000 of. 

He noted that while manufac- its members being unemployed 
tering Ree 2 aris wr my sg in' throughout the nation and in Can- 
© auto mGus uring Mus S€a-! ada, reports that some 45,000 peo- 
son, production equals that of the ple will be effected by the 15,000 


1956 model od, 
He sar ae ae EOE ore layoffs of North American Aircraft 


inquiry to discover the effects of workers. 
automation and of other processes) Leonard Woodcock, UAW vice 


which eliminate the jobs of un-/ president in charge of aircraft, is 
skilled workers. . . __, demanding. severance pay for the 
The United Auto Workers which.15,000 laid off and government 


help in fiinding jobs for the laid 
off workers. 

INDUSTRY is falsely charging 
that the “reason” for unemploy- 
ment here is that Michigan taxes 
on industry are too high and com- 
pel plants to move out, leaving 
unemployed behind. 

The truth is that Michigan is 
34th an the list of states when it 
comes to taxing industry. There 
are 33 states which tax industry 
much more than here. Many states 
have corporation profits taxes; 
Michigan’ does not. 

Consumers here pay 64 percent 
of the taxes while industry -pays 
only 14 percent. In the recent 
State Legislature consumers were 
slapper with a new cigarette and 
whisky tax. 


te 


(YOUR WORKER COLUMNISTS: 


JACK STYLES. 


. f ve 4 


Jo 


which is interracial. She was 

turned down on the ground that 

the school is outside ie district. 
* 

MRS. MALLORY’S attorney, 
Paul B. Zuber, who is chairman 
of the Parents Committee for 
Better Education, last Wednes- 
day served papers on Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Dr. William 
Jansen. The petition is scheduled 
to be filed in the State Supreme 
Court next Wednesday, July $l. 

Charging that P.S. 88 was an 
inferior school as well as segre- 
gated, Mr. Zuber said the suit 
was based on the U. S. Supreme 
Court's desegration decision of 
May 17, 1954. 

The suit highlights three years 
of hemming and hawing by the 
Board of Education on school 
desegration in New York City. 

Patricia Mallory was a nine- 
year-old student in a Harlem ele- 
mentary school in 1954 when 
then president of the New York 
City Board of Education, Col. 
Arthur ‘Levitt, announced as the 
board's objective complete com- 
pliance with the U.S. Supreme 
Court’s desegregation decision. 
But three years later Patricia, 
after completing her elementary 
school work, was assigned to 
what is admitted by the Board 
to be an inferior school with vir- 
tually a 100 percent Negro at- 
tendance. 

The school: to. which Patricia 
was assigned was formerly Wad- 
leigh High School. Old timers in 
the community can remember 
the fight put up by parents of 
Wadleigh students in the late 
1930's against a curriculum 
meant to prepare Negro girls as 


domestic servants. 
+ 


SINCE. those days Wadleigh, 
along with all other schools in 
the city, has a common curricu- 
lum with other city s¢bools—but 
Wadleigh’s inferiority persists. It 
persists in the fact that the Board 
of Education has devised a means 
of getting around the special 
problems of areas like Harlem 
and Brooklyn’s Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant by abolishing standards of 
pupil performance. 

The standard is now geared to 
what the teacher establishes as 
the “mental level” of the class. 
Classes in schools like Wadleigh 
Junior High School and other 
schools in the Harlem area are 
judged to have low “mental lev- 
els.” 


It is this standardless system 
that has made it posible for the 
school to turn out classes year 
after year in Harlem in which 
only some two percent could 
qualify for further academic 
training. This writer asked a 
school teacher in what way does 
such a system harm a student. 
And was told: 


“Children attending Harlem 


schools are for the most part a 
few steps behind those children 
attending schools where there is 
a jority of white students. 
This fs due to many factors—in- 
ferior teachers, absence of stand- 
ards and so forth, | 

“If the child’s education is a 
continuation of his experience 
in elementary school, then by 
Oe oer Srp ee Sener Pr 

THE 


TEACHER was asked 


for an explanation of the phrase 
“damaged beyond repair”. She 
thought a moment and respond- 
ed with slow deliberation: 

“Why, by that time the life 
pattern is set. School has just 
been to him a chore, a place 
where he was sent to be kept 
off the streets. His studies, if they 
can be called that, have not giv- 
en him aspirations, nor have 
they established for him a way 
of life. In fact, he has gotten no 
basic understanding of life and 
his place in it and therefore can- 
not be reached with what would 
be ordinarily stimulating to a 
student who had been educated 
rather than having beep kept in 
school until age and time releas- 
ed him.” 

* 

THE school board knows this, 
for back on June 21, 1954, ac- 
cording to a report by the Pub- 
lic Education Association, then 
board president Levitt suggested: 

1. That there is a_ serious 
teacher turnover in schools which 
are populated primarily by Ne- 
gro and Puerto Rican children. 

2. That there is a discrepancy 
between the number of classes 
for the mentally retarded and 
the intellectually gifted in these 
same schools. 

“3. That educational stand- 

ards are lower in Negro and 
Puerto Rican schools and that 
facilities are inadequate. - 
_ “4. That school. officials have 
on occasion been guilty of gerry- 
mandering school districts to the 
disadvantage of Negro and Puer- 
to Rican children.” 

Since that time there has been 
a flurry of statements and man- 
euvers behind the lines, but no 
action that would affect the edu- 
cation and future of Patricia 
Mallory and the thousands of 
other Patricias who are forced 
by school zoning to attend in- 
ferior schools. 3 

* 

THE immediate step taken by 
the Board of Education to meet 
the situation outlined by the 
PEA report was the adoption of 
plans to raise the standards in 
the admitted sub-standard 
schools. This was immediately 
recognized as the New York ver- 
sion of the “separate but equal” 
doctrine. 

The plan was to get experi- 
enced teachers as volunteers to 
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Is First City Body 
To Urge H-Test Ban 


MINNEAPOLIS — By the action of its last meeting the Minn- 


Soviet Labor 
Ask U.S. Unions 


Back H-Ban 


THE TRADE UNIONS of the 
Soviet Union have appealed to 
those of the U. S. and of Britain 
to help “rid the world of the 
dangers of atomic war.” 

In a statement printed July 8, 
in Pravda, Soviet Communist 
Party newspaper, they asked the 
“trade unions and the working 
people of all countries, and pri- 


came aware of dubious financial/having 
practices in the United Textile} to p 
Workers top officials, Ceorge sington, | 
Meany, AFL-CIO i : 
nounced last week 


by the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices 


eapolis AFL Central Labor Union has become the first city central 
body in the United States to call 


tests. Decrying the “glib talk on e 


“resolved” that: 
© “Nuclear bomb tests should 


mankind have been determined a1 
>? 
fears of our people. 


® For “governments te continue in nuclear bomb testing in 


the banning of the H-bomb 
dirty bombs”, the CLU 


for 
lean and 


be called off until all hazards to 
id controlled, and thus allay the 


marily, of the U. S. and Britain; 
to exert every effort to put an 
immediate stop to the tests of all 
types of nuclear weapons.” 
“The working people of the 
Soviet Union,” they said, “are 
alarmed over the continuing 
tests of nuclear weapons, the 


Committee, 

Meany’s statement was made to 
the Senate rackets committee af- 
ter Sen. John McClellan, committee 


chairman, had declared that UTW) 
officials had used union funds to 
purchase lush homes, | 


committee to explore the situation, 
The subcommittee allegedly gave 
an adverse report. 

The Textile union's executive 
or declared in January 1953 


face of the evidence that does exist, is to gamble with the health 
and well-being of those now alive, and worse, with the welfare and 
future existence of the human race.” 

© “The President of the United States and those designated by 
him (should) give forthright and dynamic leadership in securing in- 
ternational agreement on the cessation of nuclear tests, and continue 
efforts until the nations of the world are convinced of its wisdom.” 

® Minnesota’s representatives in Washington should “do all 
within their power so that the research presently being done on 
peacetime uses of atomic energy be directed to the safety and well- 
being of human beings today and of. the future.” 


Teamsters union publications on the West Coast have taken 
up the stop-the-tests cry. An editorial, which originally appeared in 
the Washington (state) Teamsters, was reprinted by the Southern 
California Teamsters under the heading: “Ike Notwithstanding, the 
Time Has Come to Call a Halt to Atomic Bomb Testing.” 

In Los Angeles, United Auto Workers local 230 unanimously 


called for a ban on the tests. 


_—_ —- 


Meany's excuse for comparative 
inaction of the AFL, of which the 
UTW had been a part prior to the 
labor merger, was that it had not 
been AFL policy to interfere in 
the interna! affaiss of its member 
unions. 

Involvement of the UTW offi- 


armaments race and the stock- 
piling of greater quantities of 
nuclear arms, which contain the 
threat of an atom war of anni- 
hilation.” — 

The Soviet working people 
and trade unionists they said, 
“demand that an agreement be 
reached at once between the 
great powers on the termination 
of nuclear weapon tests.” 

They condemned the govern- 
_. ments of the U.S. and Britain for 
refusing to accept the Soviet pro- 
+ posals, and for “setting up new 
obstructions” to a ban on bomb 
tests, 


subject. 
T i Fr Fey committee's 
next step in its smear-labor cam- 
paign will begin on Tuesday, when 
cials makes it the sixth union in It moves into the alleged connec- 
which corruption by the national, ons between Teamster union offi- 
leadership has been uncovered. cials and John Dioguardi, alias 
The others are the laundry, distille-/Johnny Dio; New York hoodlum. 
ry, carpenters, bakers and Allied Dioguardi is undef indictment of 
workers. rs ry of conspiracy lm the acid- 
blinding of columnist Victor Rie- 


ANTHONY VALENTE, UTW Sel. His trial has been postponed 
president, and Lloyd Klenert, its 


Let's Not Be Distracted 


indefinitely because two gangsters 
already convicted and in prison re- 
fuse to talk. 

The Dio hearings are likely to 
sour the victory which James Hof- 
fa, Teamsters vice president, won 
when he was acquitied last week 
of bribery charges in Washington. 
Hoffa had been charged in Wash- 
ington with having bribed John 
Cye Cheasty to serve as a spy for 
him on the McClellan committee. 
An attempt will undoubtedly be 
made to a that links exist be- 
tween Dio and Hoffa. 

Hoffa’s supporters felt that his 
| |acquittal put him back in the 

‘runnong for the seat of Dave Beck, 
‘Teamster president. 


DONATIONS 


The following donations 
the Worker fund drive were 
received during the week of 
July 16-22: 

A Kelly, New York, $16; Philadelphia 
Freedom of the Press Commitice, $100: 
Detroit, $75; Rechester, Minn., $1; Lynn, 
rem Bo resort friends, $100; Brook- 


lyn, East New York, $40; Harlem Reader, . 
$7.50; Sam, Bronx, $5; Van Cortlandt | 


area, Bronx, $25. 
PEN, New York, $2; Chicago reader, 


The longshoremen’s newspzper on the West Coast saw in the 
“clean” bomb propaganda the use of the “Madison Avenue tactic” 
to “offset the growmg public opinion which has brought a clamor 
fer immediate end to bomb testing here, there and everywhere.” 
The Dispatcher, official organ of the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union, said editorially in its July 5 issue that 
“the fuli impact of the dangers facing us in continued testing of A | 
and H bombs and the possibile test to come of the horrendous cobalt 
bomb had not hit us” until they had read the letter of Dr. Schweitzer, 
warning of the dangers of H-bomb testing. 


Hogs Get Cream Bomb Cleansing 
Sen. John Sparkman, chairman | SEN. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
of the Senate Small Business \finnesota Democrat. told the 
Committee, disclosed recently |, | 
“ |Senate last week: 


that the giant corporations are pote 
| The talk, for example, about 


getting an ever larger share of 
the war contracts business. creating a clean bomb is the kind 
During the first eight months of language which plays right into 
the hands of Mr. Khrushchev, and 


of the present fiscal year (frora | 
July 1, 1956 to Feb. 28, 1957): makes us !ook ridiculous. It is an 
absurdity of monumental propor- 


Small and moderate-size firms, 
which make up 95 percent of |tions. If anyone should be creat- 
all the companies in the U. S., |ing a clean bomb, it is the Soviet 
received only 16.7 percent of Union. More important, the peo- 
the Government’s $12.7 billion |ple of the world can only look up- 
defense contracts. on our claim to be continuing large 
Corporate giants, which make |nuclear tests in order to perfect a 
up 5 percent of all firms, received |clean bomb with skepticism and 
83.3 percent of the contracts. | doubt. They know that if it ever 
Sparkman told a Boston audi- came to all-out-war with large nu- 
ence that big corporations are clear weapons it would be a war 
“lapping up the cream while |toe the very death, and the largest 
small business firms are wast- {and dirtiest and most terrible wea- 
ing away on a diet of skim milk”. ‘pons would be employed.” 


»y 
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& — The York (Pa.) Gazette and Daily 


A New Excuse (No. 43) for Arms Taiks Slow-Down 


cretar Sti lles went Monday ' 
Secretary of State Dulles went on the air last «yy the New York Times. According to! international scene were the fol- 


to explain the Administration s policy on disarmament. It Reston, he: Askuinletriticn te snov.|ieeiae. 
needs a lot of explaining. Dulles, the ex-corporation lawyer,'ing toward disarmament at such| President Gamal Abdel Nasser 
tried to persuade the court of pub-| ; dizzying speed that it is way ahead|opened Egypt's first parliament 
lic opinion how much time and ef-| serious proof that the Soviets really| ,¢ Congress and “public under-|since the 1952 revolt which ended 
fort is required to accomplish so'mean arms limitation, our safety standing and support.” the monarchy and set up the pres- & oe. suey 
little. primarily depends on having the; ‘This is the latest excuse for the|ent regime. In his speech Nasser 12 cities ad constituencies, includ- 
As far as reducing conven- best weapons, large and small, that) o},horate dragging of feet by the|said that one of the first measures mE Semarang, the provincial capi- 
tional armaments is concerned, we can develop. This means con-|[) 5 delegation at the UN disarm-|the 350-man National Assembly)‘ . | 
Dulles said the problem _ is, tinued testing. ) ament negotiations in London, will be asked to approve will be 
“so complex that it is not! ©® A first-step reduction of arm-|which are now in their fifth month. |the first stage of the construction of 
possible to arrive at dependable! ed forces to 2,500,000 men each|(A few weeks ago, you'll remem-jthe Aswan ‘high dam, designed to 
equations.” Later on, however, he for the United States and the So-|ber, it was the need to get the/improve the conditions of the pov- 
said that “it is possible to reduce; viet Union. (At present there are; agreement of the allies that was/erty-stricken masses. Nasser set as 
to some degree” conventional wea-|2,790,000 men in the U.S. armed) supposedly slowing things up.) his goal the eradication of imperia- 
pons. What his opinion is on this|forces. Secretary of Defense Wil-} The argument that Congress is|lim and feudalism. | 
subject denends on which para-'son last week ordered the number lagging far behind the Administra- The New York Times report 
graph you listen to or read. reduced by 100,000.) tion on disarmament is not too|(July 23) refers to the members of 
* ® Cooperation in assuring that|strong in view of the fact that the|the National Assembly as elected 
THE Administration’s concrete|“outer space missiles would be used|chief foreign policy spokesman of|from “handpicked” candidates. Un- 
proposals, as presented by Dulles, exclusively for peaceful and sci-|the majority party in Congress,|doubtedly the Egyptian election 
are: _ entific purposes.” Sen. Mike Mansfield, in a statement/earlier this month left much to be 
® An inspection system, combin-| To which Dulles added: “Until/on July 13, called for suspending|desired from the democratic stand- 
ing aerial inspection and ground)we have proot of the Soviet seri-|the bomb tests, cutting down the point. 
control. ousnéss,” etc., etc. military establishment and devel-| However, the same Times article 
* A threefold approach to nu-| Of course, what Dulles failed)oping a fresh approach to the So-|also states: 
clear weapons: a) a moratorium|to tell his listeners was that in many|viet Union in order to end the cold} “Missing from the new parlia- 
on production of fissionable mater-|parts of the world most people war. ment were the big landowners and 
ials for such weapons; b) gradual think the burden of proof is on the; As for the American people, sev-| pashas who once dominated Egyp-| the ballot several months ago, re- 
reductions of present A-and H-) United States. eral weeks ago the Gallup poll re-|tian politics. In their place were! gained its legal rights in time to 
bomb stockpiles through transfers * | ported that 63 percent favored end-| small landowners, village mayors .a lar | 
to peaceful uses; c) halting tests for, THE day. after the Dulles|ing the tests if all other nations. in-| and sheikhs and, for the first time! da 
about 10 months. speech came a commentary via one| cluding the USSR, did likewise, |in Egypts history, two women 
of the State Department’s most re-| * ; io es | 


(However, in the very next pare- delegates.” 
graph Dulles said; “Until we sew liable pipelines, James Reston of' AMONG other highlights on the!’ INCOMPLETE 


elections for provincial and region- 
al councils in central Java, Indo- 
nesia, show the Communist Party 


leading. The Communists have al- 
ready won an absolute majority in 


NEARLY two years after the 
overthrow of the Peron dictator- 
ship the people of Argentina will 
go to the polls for the first time 
this Sunday, July 28. They will 
elect delegates to a constituent as- 
sembly that will write a new consti- 
tution. 

Shortly before the election the 
semi-dictatorial provisional govern- 
ment of General Aramburu yielded 
to natiowide pressure and lifted 
the state of siege that had been in 
force with brief interruptions since 
the period of World War II. Most 
—though not all—political prison- 
ers were also released. 

The Communist Party, ruled off 


returns from} the 


$125,000 City Street 


For Mere $15,000! 
DETROIT. — Would you like to 

buy a city street worth $125,000 

for $15,000? Just a minute till we 


<9 


/ 


Building at Wayne and Michigan 


to accept $250,000 so that the 


a 


‘urging the owners of the Gately 


> structure can be torn down to make 
seven years after the bombings, of! way for a traffic island plus five, 


34 Bikini Fallout 
rt ys TO HW l 4 look you up in Who's Who and 
| ; | : | |Dun & Bradstreet. Oh, sorry, broth- 
| ; e jer. You’re not the type. 

& AY Now it’s a different matter with 
e WW y / | ) the exclusive Detroit Athletie Club. 
The City Couneil has agreed to sell 
By VIRGINIA GARDNER Cross St. betwee John R and Ran- 
: dolph (worth $125,000 or so) to the 

BOYS from 3 to 15 years old who received small doses . 

y , Detroit Athletic Club for $15,000. 
of fallout some 100 miles away from the center of the/The 8,500 square fect of public 
Bikini H-bomb tested by the U.S. March 1, 1954, were! property _ oe be. aenrectas 

unted in growth as a result. into a private parking lot for Who's 
" This ag is described in lid still-births and in the deaths of |Whe Knows Who! 
in a study published in the latest, newly born and infant children"{ And while we're on the subject 
July 13, issue of The Journal of whgse mothers were pregnant al! of Fayors for the Few. Detroit will 
American Medical Association. the time of the Aug. 6 and 9, 1945' make use of an outright federal 

The study is based on examina-| bombings in Japan. “A study of grant of $2,600,000 and a federal 
tion of “irradiated” and “non-|the surviving children made four}joan of $1,300,000 to beautify the 
irradiated” inhabitants of the Mar-|or five years later has shown 4 384lock Mack - Concord project 
shall Islands, made in 1956. wy increased frequency Of] and then sell the cleared land to 

; e mental retardation,” it adds. | private developers. 

THE STUDY summarized in an Pn Here’s another: A majority of 
article by Dr. Robert A. Conard} Maldevelopment of the teeth in' the City Council reportedly favors 
of Brookhaven National Laborato- exposed Japanese children was at- 
ry and four military and scientific tributed to injury of the roots. The 
associates, find that after two\tew AEC-Defense Dept. book 

ears the exposed boys averaged mentions a study made in 1952 

.2 pounds lighter, and 2.1 inches 

shorter than those not exposed. No|children who were from one to 14 tees -The Streets and Traffic De- 
difference was detected in girls. 

Measurements were of nine ex- pared with unexposed children of! 
posed males between 3 and 15\the same age they “had somewhat after all, what's $250,000 if it goes 
years of age. No mention was lower average body weight and to the “right people?’ 
made of comparisons of weight were you advanced in stature and 
and height of 10 babies born to ex-|S€xual maturity. | 
posed sothers since the explosion, At the fallout hearings, one biol- ‘AIT CITY PRICE 
with babies borh to unexposed ogist after another emphasized the FIX IN CORKTOWN 
populations. delayed visible effects of fallout, 

The article declares it is “not and many cited the Japanese stud- DEI ROIT. — Does the city have 
possible to aftach any significance” |ies as showing the increased inci-|2 right to condemn spare and 
to the data on the children any-'dence of leukemia as the years go! fix an arbitrary price on it for re- 
way, because of the small numbers|on—as does the new AEC book. gy to private industry? 
involved and uncertainties of racial One of the biologists at the M., Schmidt of Goodells thinks 
- characteristics. Joint Atomic Energy Committee! not. In a letter to the July 17 Free 

. ‘radiations subcommittee hearings, Press, on the Corktown situation, 

THE AMA Journal cited sur-|Dr. E. C. Pollard of Yale Universi-| he maintains that such condemna- 
veys of Japanese children, sur-ity, declared that no living cell|tion and price-fixing is justifiable 
vivors of the bombings of Hiro- which hes received the effects of only when the property is to be 
shima and Nagasaki, however,| penetrating radiation “is the same turned over for public use. He pro- 
which “noted the retardation of\as before.” He challenged those; poses that Corktown owners band 
growth and development in the who claim complete recovery can| together to sell or lease their prop- 
exposed male children, when com-' take place, saying “it may well be erty to the highest bidder—and not 
pared with unexposed . . .” that the eell appears to recover,/simply accede to an arbitrary de- 

In “The Effects of Nuclear! but if it does so it is solely because} 

Weapons,” latest official document it has not been put in circumstanc-| coveted by certain private interests 
on the subject, released July 12,es requiring its full capability.”| because of the coming St. Law- 
by the U.S. Department of Defense| Asked afterward if this did not|rence Seaway advantages. 

and prepared by the Atomic En-,downgrade studies concluding the 

ergy Commission, there appears a exposed Marshallese were in good End Hel] Bomb 

section on “Retarded Development) health—a point the AMA Journal 

of Children,” under the generalinow makes again—he said he did Tests, Says Ford 

heading, “Late Effects of Nuclear not consider that studies made’ A 

Radiation.” inew reveal what will happen. He Local in Canada 

Here is described “a marked in-| felt that a passage of years will) wo InNpsoR — “Change in Policy 
crease over normal in the number tell another story. for Prosperity with Peace.” That's 
eh mG the heading on the PAC column in 

the current “Ford Facts,” organ of 

UAW Local 200 here. : 

arves er zt & The column attributes the Lib- 
| eral defeat in last month’s Canadian 

elections to the Federal govern- 

| ment’s failure to accept responsi- 

bility for the increasing unemploy- 

or ment; its lack of concrete proposals 

to market Canada’s products on the 

CHICAGO-Last week, the In- Tractor Works in Chicago have | world market (coupled with in- 
ternational Harvester Company been ordered not to report back /€reased imports of consumers goods 
had a large booth at the Chicago- to work at the end of the annual |from the U. S.); and “the heavy 
land Fair for the purpose of two-week vacation period which |burden of taxation resulting from 
“helping to attract a half-million ends July 29. the unnecessarily overbalanced de- 

workers to the new job opportun- The plant at 2600 W. 3lst fense budget” and inadequate so- 
ities in Chicago.” normally employs 3,952 persons. |Cial security expenditure. 

This week, International Har- Last month, the work force at | Labor must me | changes in pol- 
vester cut the work force at its Harvesters Melrose Park Works |icy on the new Conservative Gov- 
plants “due to lagging sales of declined by 561 persons. A |¢rmment, the PAC column says, in- 
industrial tractors.’ spokesman estimated that about |Cluding these points: 

About 200. workers at the 450 were laid off. * Increased old age pensions. 

* Immediate cuts in defense 
| spending to make more money 
. . ae A d available for social security meas- 
itor Gets Lovejoy Awar ny 
| | bry ® Sell to foreign markets row 
° ° restricted. 

or Supporting Integration ® ‘Stop the sellout to Wall Street 

of Canadas abundant natural 

CARBONDALE, Ill.—The edi- 
tor of the Clinton (Tenn.) Courier- 

News, who advocated racial in- 
tegration of schools despite’ abuse 
by a large element of -his com- 
munity, today was named recepi- 
ent of the 1957 Elijah P. Lovejoy 
Award for Courage in Journalism. 

Horace V. Wells Jr., received 
an inscribed plaque at the third 
annual National Conferenc2 of 
Weekly Newspaper Editors spon- 
sored by the Department of Jour- 
nalism at Southern Illinois Uni- 

versity. | 
The award was presented by 


Dr. Howard R. Long, department 
chairman, who praised Wells for 
“his realistic devotion to the prin- 
ciples of Jaw and order” while 
“subjected to the scorn and abuse 


of a large element in his com- 
munity.” | 

Emerging as a leader of the 
anti-extremist forces, Wells con- 
stantly stressed the necessity of 
obeying the law. Repeated at- 
tempts were made to boycott his 
newspaper; his family was threat- 


ened, and a dynamite charge was : 


wealth, and encourage Canadian 
development of same. 

® Support world public opinion 
in calling a halt to the A and H- 
bomb tests. 


ONLY 


set off. near his home. 


f 


years old when irradiated. Com-| partment says the island is not: 
necessary for traffic purposes—but 


|cision on the value of property now|’ 


j 


|. A BIG POWER PEACE PACT NOW! | brief 


; 


Sen. McNan 
Police State C 


(Reprinted from “UE News”) 


, Be ae : | 
a Baa e : 


r ommission of t Security 


as containing “many”élements ef police state control.” 

The recommendations would bring tegether all the “security” 
and “loyalty” programs under a central super-agency. Intended van. 
posedly to make t programs fairer, they actually would eliminate 
some restrictions, as on wire-tapping, which are in effect now. They 
would extend also the industrial security” program which has been 
used by employers to blacklist militant union members. | 


tions of the Commi 


WASHINGTON. — Sen. Pat McNamara (D-Mich) has blasted 
ecommenda 


| 


The Michigan Senator charged that the recommendations “seem 


to contain many serious threats to individual liberties.” Coming on 
the heels of Supreme Court decisions which cracked down on some 
of the worst abuses against American liberties McNamara saw the 
proposals as being “in sharp conflict with the reawakened desires 
of the American people to fight back against an insidious encroach- 
ment of their liberty. 

“We need fewer restrictions on the individuals,” he declared, 
not moye.” 

Sen. McNamara pointed to the recommendations for a central 
security agency, extension of industrial “security,” more reactionary 
passport controls and legalization of wire-tapping as being especially 
dangerous. | | 


# 


, Me THE OLD-TIMER 


SPECIAL UAW CONVENTION-—There’s pros and cons on 
seating local prexies and shop chairmen besides the regular dele- 
gates at the UAW’s special February convention. The pros says the 
more participating in adopting the ‘58 demands the merrier. The 
cons feel it may be a way to reduee the voting strength of the 2,000 
rank and file delegates. What do »-3u think? 

* 

A FOUR-DAY 26-hour week at no reduction in pay has been 
granted office workers, members of Office Employes Local 42, by 
UAW Local 15 (Fleetwood). . . . A shorter work week has been 


- —, 


t 


adopted by AFL Cooks and Chefs and Bartenders Locals, but the 


Waiters and Waitresses havent decided if they can forego the sixth 
day of tips. 
. 

BUICK local’s seniority agreement “is not adequate to cope” 
with present layoffs, according to Otis “Jim” Bishop, president of 
UAW Local 599. He wants it re-negotiated. .. . Bishop also charges 
management with imposing “unbearable penalties me 3 “resorting to 
intimidation” in Factory 10 to enforce speeded-up work standards. 

* 

LABOR DAY plans are being mapped jointly by representatives 

of the Wayne County CIO and AFL, 
* 

IN TRAVERSE CITY the city council—over labor objections— 
passed an ordinance prohibitifg mass picketing. 
Cherry Growers Inc. was terribly embarrassed in front of tourists 
last year when ClO-organized cherry pickers went on strike for 


wage increases. . 
* 


IN BIG RAPIDS UAW shop steward Edward J. Schroeder led 
a field of seven candidates to win a post on the Board of Education. 
Direct labor participation in school boards can carry a lot of weight 


when it comes to combatting the big business propaganda regularly 


dished out to the students as “truth.” 
* 


THE 25th state AFL-CIO merger has just been voted in Wash- 
ington. What's the hitch in Michigan? 
* 


AN IMPARTIAL study of Michigan taxes—proposed by Gov. 
Williams—is being blocked by GOP legislators. The Michigan CIO 
News says the Republican salons are fighting the proposal “since 
they know that such a private committee would not turn up facts 
pleasant to large corporations.” 


- HELEN AND CARL WINTER attended the unveiling last 
Sunday of a memorial to Helen’s father, Alfred Wagenknecht. The 
granite block—bearing this inscription, a favorite with Lenin: “.. . to 
the greatest cause .. . the liberation of mankind’”—is placed along- 
side the Haymarket martyrs’ monument in the Waldheim Ceme- 
a Chicago. Wagenknecht, founding secretary of the Communist 
Labor Party in 1919, was the son of a refugee from Bismark’s ex- 
ceptional anti-socialist Jaws in Germany. 

* 

A TEMPORARY injunction was granted 77-year-old Flint tax- 
payer Guy L. Odle to stop city officials—including all nine commis- 
sioners—from taking trips to New York and Mackinac Island at tax- 
payers expense. The City had voted $ for commissioners to at- 
tend the U. S. Conference of Mayors in New York and $300 to meet 
with the Michigan Municipal League at Mackinac Island. Other of- 
ficials were to receive “actual expenses.” Odle’s suit charged it was 
extravagent, unnecessary, unreasonable and illegal for 13 city offi- 
cials to get what “amounts to a paid vacation.” 

* 


SEVERAL States Attorneys General have come to the defense 
of the U. S. Supreme Court's recent civil rights decisions. A state- 
ment by Pennsylvania’s Deputy Attorney General Joseph L. Donnelly 


* AUTOTOWN ALLEY] 


. « - Seems.the © 


|his home, 15724 Turner (he saw to 


blasted “the angry, hysterical and unwarranted attacks” on the 


Court. 


Any word yet from Michigan’s Attorney General??? 


| DETROIT. 
Belated 81st birthday greetings 
(July 19) to Bill McKie from the 
staff of the Michigan Worker. 
Others wishing to send greetings 
to “the grand old man” of Ford 
UAW Local 600 can address him at 


it that his recent hospitalization was 


| 


i“Brother Bill 


‘Grand Old Man’ Bill McKie Is 81 


The best birthday gift would be 
to purchase ‘a few copies of 
fine biography by Phil Bolonsky, 
McKie” (copies avail 
able at Berenson Bookstore, 2419 
Grand River) and give them té 
friends. The story of this stalwart 
rincipled and energetic unio® 
builder deserves the widest ci» 
culation. 
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“Worth Repeating 


“The °*Federal Government 
seems to have unlimited funds 
for an utterly fantastic give- 
away armament program. Why 
not cut down a little on this 
highly dubious generosity and 
provide some medical and hos- 
pital protection for millions of 
deserving Americans who other- 
wise will have none whatever? 

“.. For a long time I have 
been -saying that we are en- 
gaged in an enormously expen- 
sive and shockingly wasteful 
armaments program, not so 
much for defense as to provide 
fabulous profits to the muni- 
tions makers and all-important 
shots in the arm to a sick capi- 
tulistic economy. 

“On July 8, one of our daily 
newspapers carried a very sig- 
nificant article on the subject. 
It stated that the jobs of 15 mil- 
lion workers in this country are 
now dependent on fantastic gov- 
ernment spending for war ma- 
terials. It stated that the ex- 
istence and continuance of the 
cold war is of the utmost con- 
cern, : 

“The article stated that any 
substantial reduction in-~- ‘de- 
ferse’ spending would immedi- 
ately bring on widespread un- 
employment and devastating 
depression. ... 


DETROIT. — The shift by the 
Senate McClellan Committee from 
smearing the Teamsters’ Union to 


this paper. 

Urging a housecleaning against 
racketeering by labor itself and not 
housewrecking by Congress, the 
National Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party some months ago said: 


“Hardly had the first week of the 
McClellan hearings passed than 
members of the committee and well 
known foes of labor generally, rais- 
ed the cry for new anti-labor laws 
and for a renewed effort to obtain 
enactment of ‘right to scab’ laws in 
the major industrial states, as had 
already happened in Indiana, and 
for restriction of political activ- 
ity by Jabor.” 

Another aim of the Senate Com- 
mittee, the party indicated, was to 
‘create the atmosphere for railroad- 
ing through Congress the placing 
of unions under the anti-trust laws 


McClellan C 


smearing the uncorrupted UAW) 
came as no surprise to readers of, 


of these Senators was to “smear 


iat unions,” Reuther said: “The 


UAW’'s policy of cooperation with 
the committee is not altered.” 
The UAW, Reuther indicated, 


‘has nothing to hide in regards to its 


political education program due for 
retrial in the federal courts in No- 
vember or its three-year-old Kohler 
strike conducted by “brave and gal- 
lant workers.” 

The UAW “cooperate with the 
committee” og is based on the 
assumption that McClellan, Mundt, 


et al, will merely investigate the 


true facts in the Kohler and union 
political action situations. But what 
if the committee starts a fishing ex- 
pedition into the socialist and radi- 
cal backgrounds of the Reuther and 
Mazey :aeneana 


IF THIS should happen, some 
Left UAW forces here declare, 
Reuther may be confronted with 
the need for using the Fifth Amend- 
ment as an essential defense meas- 


and to prohibit industry-wide bar- 
gaining. And all this comes on the 
eve of the UAW’'s 1958 contract 
bargaining for shorter hours with 
‘higher wages which may require a 
‘tough strike struggle against em- 


“But rather than intelligent 
efforts to develop a peacetime 
economy and utilize for human 
needs the vast abundance of a 
now era, we may well expect a 


continuance of torrents of insult- 
ing and deadly hate and fear 
propaganda. ——-“ 

CHARLES C. LOCKWOOD, 


ployer resistance. 

UAW president Walter P. Reu- 
ther commenting on the McClellan 
Committee's shift to the UAW said: 


East Side Shopper, July 18 
_/| “Yesterday's decision by the com- 
mittee to broaden its activities in- 
to the field of political activities 
and secondary boycotts (the Kohler 
strike) is a result of pressure from 
certain Republican Senators hostile 
to the labor movement, who fear 


tires against thermonuclear weap- that the overwhelming section of 


ons tests delivered to President EF jis- the labor movement which is clean 
enhower, the Women’s Interna-|2#d free of corruption, including the 


tional League for Peace and Free-| UAW, could not be smeared by an 
dom, 5461 Brush, has announced investigation into racketeering and 
that the petition campaign will, other unethical or illegal practices.” 
continue. |.«Reuther named the Republican 

A similar campaign is also being Senators as “Mundt, Curtis, Gold- 
conducted by the Quakers. They water, who have taken up, where 
had 10,000 signatures by last week the late Senator McCarthy left off.” 
from Detroit and vicinity. | Although charging that the aim 


Fiint Jobless at New High 


— 
15,000 Names on 
No H-Bomb Test 


Petitions in City 
DETROIT. — With 5,000 signa- 


ure to safeguard the UAW in such 
‘smearing probes. It was only re- 
icently that the UAW changed its 
|1954 policy that no UAW member 
‘or union employer will have his 
status with the union jeo 
as a result of his use of the Fifth 
‘Amendment before Congressional 


witchhunt committees. 

In recent decisions the U. S. Su- 
|preme Court backed the unhamp- 
ered use of the Fifth Amendment 
as — consistent with the inno- 
cence of accused persons. 
| The Associated Press, in reveal- 
ing the McClellan Committee “strat- 
egy shift,” said: 

“The expanded agenda, includ- 
‘ing the investigations of union and 
company political activities, seemed 
‘at creating background for eventual 
amendment of the Taft-Hartley la- 

or relations law.” 

A worsened Taft-Hartley law is 
‘the aim. 


| The reference to investigating 
the “companies” should be taken 


rdized 


———— 


Seek Emergency Aid 


FLINT. -— The Mayor's Unem- finds it more profitable to push the 
ployment Study Committee last;smaller cars made abroad with 
week recommended several volun-|cheaper labor, the layoffs in GM's 
tary schemes to the City Cimmis-|plants here may take on a perma- 
sion to alleviate the mounting un-|nent aspect. 
employment prdblem her2. Six-| * 
teen thousand were -repericd un-- LANSINC.—Governor Williams 
employed — 10.9 percent of the last week called on the MESC to 
work force — not including those|make a survey of factors causing 
laid off recently for inventory. Michigan's employment crisis. 

The Committee—which is chair-| That a crisis exists was certified 
ed by Arthur Edmunds of the Ur-|by the Governor's Emergency In- 
ban League and includes manage- dustrial Production Commission, 
ment, labor and public representa-/which reported that employment 
tives—apparently accepted the City |was at its lowest May figure since 
Attorney's opinion that a munici-|1949 and predicted that there 
pality cannot enact a moratorium|would be 235,000 unemployed by 
on debts. However, it recommend-|mid-August. 
ed that a voluntary Arbitration) Commenting on the Commis- 
Committee be set up to deal with |sion’s report that direct auto em- 
tenant and debtor problems as'ployment was down by 27,000 
long as the critical unemployment/since last November, while auto 


production will be about equal to 
last year, the Governor said: 

“If this is a reflection of automa- 
tion or other labor-saving devices 
in the auto industry, maybe we 
will have to do a really major job, 
retraining workers to enter other 
industries. 

“It is intolerable,” he declared, 
“that this great and wealthy and 
fundamentally sound community 
should have to go through these 
periodic tribulations.” 

The Commission found that pas- 
senger car production—despite the 
job decline — ran about 165,000 
ahead of the first six months of 
1956. It estimated dealer stocks of 
new cars on July 1 at 800,000— 
185,000 more than last year. Thus 


production is sure to be drastically 
curtailed in the third quarter. 


It suggested that the Welfare 
Committee be asked to handle em-| 
ergency requests for assistance 
and that the surplus food program 


situation lasts. a 
Hearing Aug. 6 


on 9 Arrested 


icinnded to reve we| IY Cop Raid on Street Meeting 


ployed and drawing benefits. : 
A further recommendation was) DETROIT. — A hearing will be 
rere ye city's —_ works and held at 9 a.m., Aug. 6, in os 
pial improvement programs be'nal Judge O’Haras court in_ the 
examined immediately im an effort case of nine persons arrested on 
to provide work for the jobless. {July 24 when police brutally at- 
Whether or not this is really a| tacked a religious street meeting at 
temporary emergency remains to!Hastings and Livingstone. 
be seen. Recently the Flint Jour-| Attorney Brown of the NAACP 
nal—always faithful interpreter of|and attorney Harold Norris will de- 
the General Motors viewpoint —/fend the nine, who are variously 
ran a banner headline announcing charged with resisting an officer, as- 


erties Union is expected to provide 
co-counsel. 

At issue is the key question of 
free speech and assembly. 

Can police arbitrarily limit meet- 
ings to those for which they choose 
to issue permits? 

Can they go beyond their duty— 
as definited by courts—of regulat- 
ing traffic and keeping order? 

Certainly no justification can be 
found for the ‘violent attack on this| 


that GM was about to. sell, GM’s/sault and battery and inciting to 
foreign-made cars here. If GM'riot. The local American Civil Lib- 


peaceful street. meeting of a Muslin Detroit’s Negro population. 
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with a grain of salt. The McClellan —the duPonts, the Rockefellers and 
Committee has steered clear from| the Pews—contributed more to their 
looking into company racketeering poses favorites than the entire 
or political action. bor movement combined contrib- 
President Reuther said: |uted to political campaigns in that 
“In 1956 three American families’ year.” : 


Ford Local Supports 
Patrick for Council 


DETROIT. — UAW Ford Local group around former State Senator 
600’s General Council voted unani-|Charles Diggs, Sr., has swung hira 
mously that the Wayne CIO Coun-|its support. The Cotillion Club 
cil be urged to endorse the young) made the first $1,000 donation to 
Negro leader William Patrick in|the Patrick campaign. Outstanding 
his race for the Detroit Common|Democrats like Con A 
Council. Charles Diggs, Jr., as well as im- 

Local 600 president Carl Stel-| portant GOP figures in the com- 
lato, commenting on the decision munity are affiliated with this club. 
in Ford Facts, said: 


The Local 600 Council decision 
“Mr. Patrick is a- young man pinpoints the need for labor and 
who, in our opinion, if elected tolN 


egro voters uniting to assure the 
the Detroit Common Council, will Negro and other labor- 
serve admirably to the advantage nitlates 


endorsed ca in the Septem- 

of all the peop e af the _ ber non-partisan ies. Unity 
With the deadline for filing for) conferences that formalize the Ne- 
city elections July 27, it was not 


gro-labor alliance in the elections 
known at press time whether the 


# 


victory of a 


could get results, 


big-vote-getting Co-a Brown would 
enter the race for the council or 
not. Previously another Negro wo- 
man, Beatrice Johnson, backed by 
forces in the Urban League, had 


At present time it was still a 
toss-up whether Councilman Ed 
Connor would file for the Mayor's 
race. GOP and Board of Commerce 
forces are hoping Connor stays out 


of the race. Then besides backing 
Mirianni for Mayor theyll put an- 
pected labor endorsements, has im-/ other candidate in the primary race, 
portant backing in the Negro com-/hoping to make sure that who- 
munity. The etfective vote-getting) ever wins in the finals is their man. 


entered the council race. 
William Patrick, besides his ex- 


Blame Company Greed for 


Ford Rouge Worker's Death 


DEARBORN. — “Faulty equip-'table and the press, causing the 
ment and company greed” caused table to fly back. . .. Brother Ka- 
the terrible death of Ford worker} dian was slammed against a build- 
‘Charles Kadian, according to the! ing column with a piece of angle 
Dearborn Engine Plant column in iron puncturing his liver and the 
last week's Ford Facts. table crushing his chest. 

Reporters Paul Boatin and Fran-| “And thus,” they conclude, “an- 
cis Jamieson tell how Kadian and other worker's life is snuffed out by 
two other workers on July 5 were faulty equipment and company 
“positioning a load of sheet steel greed.” : 
for the Station Wagon fuel tank: Ws | 
on the Danly Press Feed Table.” | On July 13 another Ford Rouge 

“The table,” they relate, “was, worker met a horrible death. A tiny 
old and the glide rollers were rusty|item in the Detroit-News reveals 
and weak. Unexpectedly, three that Louis Ferrilla, 47, “was pinned 
rollers broke—the five-ton load of between a crane and a pile of steel 


‘Federal aid for slum clearance.” 


. feomplacent while 


steel went down between the feed 


in the yard at the plant.” 


Slum Landlords Gain 


DETROIT. — “The slum land. 
lord is the real beneficiary of the’ 
city’s current policy of spurning 


So charged Ruth Haney, chief 
of the East Side Shoppers City- 
County Bureau. 

The city, she writes, could get 
federal funds to two-thirds of 
the cost of remodelling the blight- 
ed 240-acre Milwaukee-Junction 
area, could do the job in three-five 
years, and could soon recover its 
share in the cost through added 
tax revenues from increased prop- 
erty values. 

Instead, the job is to be stagger- 
ed over 18 years, with only $300,- 
000 in the budget this year—and 
slum landlords continue to make 
hay by charging high rents for un- 


According to Charles A. Bles- 
sing, secretary-director of the City 


sect, nor can Detroit's citizens be 
Commissioner 
Piggins praises the policemen who 
beat up four participants so thor- 
oughly that they required hospital 
treatment. f 

Labor and the Negro people will 
be watching the Aug. 6 ing on 
what amounts to a crude frame-up 


fit homes, while paying low taxes.’ si 


Plan Commission, the city could 
obtain federal funds for renewal of 
about 1,300 acres like Milwaukee- 
Junction. This would mean thou- 
sands of jobs now, and more in the 
future when new plants are attract- 
ed to the renewed areas. 

“Even with Federal aid,” Mrs. 
Haney writes, “removal of obso- 


and work together. 

“The economic problem will 
continue to be a No. 1 issue for 
months to come. We are heading 


into a period of increasing unem- 
ployment and depressed business 
conditions. Maybe that will be the 
stimulus to action. 


Council committee was established 
to deal primarily with industrial 
redevelopment. It is still in the or- 
Ss | stage. Its scope should 

“To date, the United Auto Work- 
ers have been the leading spokes- 
men for constructive programs, to 


deal not only with the physical 


roblems of major industrial sites, 
but also with the human problems 


of the man who wants a job and 


in an obvious attempt to intimidate|the retail businessman who wants 


to stay ‘in business.” 
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»Worker 


Yoo -hoo, Connecticut! 


WE KNEW summer is a rough 
time to gather subscriptions or 
funds but, also, the bills don’t 
know this. They keep piling up, 
and demanding attention, even 
when it is 97.2 degrees outside 
and even hotter inside. 

The other day we gathered 
enough energy to look at the re- 
sults of both circulation and fund 
efforts of the past three weeks— 
since July 1 at this writing—and 


found that in some areas, our. 


eayyporters seem to have just 
melted away. 

Connecticut readers came 
through with a total of just two 
Worker subs in these three 
weeks, and not one penny in the 


the drive. 

From New Jersey came 25 
Worker subs, but there was a 
total of just $10 for the three 
weeks in response to our fund 
appeals. Ohioans sent in 10 
Worker subs, and only $68 in 
funds. 

About the only areas where 
our supporters sent respectable 
sums in the fund effort were 
Chicago, with close to $1,500 
for the, three weeks; New Eng- 
land, with more than $700; and 
the Queens readers in New 
York, .with something over 
$3,500. The three-week total of 
$10,700 in the drive was more 
than $5,000 short of need, and 


Bias in North 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


— 
. 
; 


AN ATTACK on school segregation in the North of nationwide significance was 
seen in the New York State Supreme Court suit brought last week by Mrs. Mae Mal- 


lory, 27 Morningside Ave., for the ri 


in Manhattan’s Joan of Arc Ju- 
nior High School. 


Mrs. Mallory, who is secre- 
tary of the Parents Committee 
for Better Education in Harlem, 
is suing to compel the Board of 
Education to permit her daugh- 
ter to attend a junior high school 
outside her district. Under the 
board's zoning system jim-crow 
patterns in housing are extended 
to the schools. 

Patricia, who plans to go to 
college and become a dietician, 
was assigned for the coming term 
to P.S. 88, a junior high school 
at 114th St. and Seventh Ave., 
which is virtually all-Negro. 


Mrs. Mallory sought to enroll 
Patricia at Joan of Are Junior 
High School, 93rd St., between 
Amsterdam and Columbus Aves., 


Worker's $100,000 fund drive. 
Marylanders had two Worker 
subs also, but they did a full 
dollar better than Connecticut in 


puts us in a tough spot now. 
Summer or no, we need the 

help of our readers—all of you— 

to keep going! 


ene ee ee 


HO CHI MINH, president of the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam, on his trip to Czechoslovakia 
talks with the citizens in a workers’ section of Prague. 


Predicts Michigan 
Jobless Toll Will 
Hit 235,000 Mark 


Special te The Worker Michigan does not. 
DETROIT. — Unemployment will reach 235,000 by| Consumers here pay 64 percent 
August, according to an announcement by Gov. G. Mennen °% the taxes while industry pays 


rhs, | ' _jonly 14 percent. In the recent 
ee ee Meee te Ned nn [Sate Legare. communes, ore 


. ‘slapper with a new cigarette and 
is long overdue. says that more than 150,000 of a ee 


He noted that ry manufac-'its members being unemployed) _ aan 
turing jobs decrea 50,000 in throughout the nation and in Can- 
the ato. industry durin see da, reports that some 45,000 peo. YOUR WORKER COLUMNISTS: 
1ORB oda] a | (ple will be effected by the 15,000; 


1956 model iod. : 
He es Rongres warranted an layoffs of North American Aircraft 


inquiry to discover the effects. of workers. 
pe tod and of other processes} Leonard Woodcock, UAW vice BEN LEVINE 
which eliminate the jobs of un- president .in- charge of aircraft, is MIKE GOLD 
skilled workers. | : tdemanding severance pay for the} JACK 

The United Auto Workers which 15,000 Jaid off and government', _ 


ee. — 


help in fiinding jobs for the laid 
off workers. 

INDUSTRY is falsely charging 
that the “reason” for unemploy- 
ment here is that Michigan taxes 
on industry are too high and com- 
pel plants to move out, leaving 
unemployed behind. 

The truth is that Michigan is 
34th an the list of states when it 
comes to taxing industry. There 
are 33 states which tax industry 
much more than here. Many states 
have corporation profits taxes; 
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interracial. She was 
“Aigo that 


er district. 


which is 
turned down on the 


the school is outside 
* 


MRS. MALLORY’S attorney, 


Paul B. Zuber, who is chairman 


of the Parents Committee for 


Better Education, last Wednes- 
day served papers on Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Dr. William 
Jansen. The petition is scheduled 
to be filed in the State Supreme 
Court next Wednesday, July 31. 


Charging that P.S. 88 was an 
inferior school as well as segre- 
gated, Mr. Zuber said the suit 
was based on the U. S. Supreme 
Court's desegration decision of 
May 17, 1954. 

The suit highlights three years 
of hemming and hawing by the 
Board of Education on school 
désegration in New York City. 

Patricia Mallory was a. nine- 
year-old student in a Harlem ele- 
mentary school in 1954 when 
then president of the New York 
Cit 
Arthur Levitt, announced as the 
board’s objective complete com- 
pliance with the U:S. Supreme 
Court’s desegregation decision. 
But three years later Patricia, 
after completing her elementary 
school work, was assigned to 
what is admitted by the Board 
to be an inferior school with vir- 
tually a 100 percent Negro at- 
tendance. 

The school to which Patricia 
was assigned was formerly W/ad- 
leigh High School. Old timers in 
the community can remember 
the fight put up by parents of 
Wadleigh students in the late 
1930's against a curriculum 
meant to prepare Negro girls as 
domestic arrem. 


SINCE those. days Wadleigh, 
along with all other schools in 
the city, has a common curricu- 
lum with other city schools—but 
AWadleigh’s inferiority persists. It 
persists in the fact that the Board 
of Education has devised a means 
of getting around the special 
problems of areas like Harlem 
and Brooklyn’s Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant by abolishing standards of 
pupil performance, 

The standard is now geared to 
what the teacher establishes as 
the “mental level” of the class. 
Classes in schools like Wadleigh 
Junior High School and other 
schools in.the Harlem area are 
judged to have low “mental lev- 
els. 

It is this standardless system 
that has made it posible for the 
school to turn out classes year 
after year in Harlem in which 
only some two percent could 
qualify for further academic 
training. This writer asked a 
school teacher in what way does 
such a system harm a student. 
And was told: 

“Children attending, Harlem 
schools are for the most part a 
few steps behind those children 
attending schools where there is 
a majority of white students. 
This fs due to many factors—in- 
ferior teachers, absence of stand- 
ards and so forth, 

“If the child’s education is a 
continuation of his experience 
in elementary school, then by 
the age of 15 he is damaged be- 


THE TEACHER was asked | 


Board of Education, Col. ° 


ght to enter 12-year-old daughter, Patricia Leola, 


for an explanation of the phrase 
ones beyond repair”. She 
thought a moment and respond- 
ed with slow deliberation: 

“Why, by that time the life 
pattern is set. School has just 
been to him a chore, a place 
where he was sent to be kept 
off the streets. His studies, if they 
canbe called that, have not giv- 
en him aspirations, nor have 
they established for him a way 
of life. In fact, he has gotten no 
basic understanding of life and 
his place in it and therefore can- 
not be reached with what would 
be ordinarily stimulating to a 
student who had been educated 
rather than having beep kept in 
school until age and time releas- 
ed him.” 


* 

THE school board knows this, 
for back on June 21, 1954, ac- 
cording to a report by the Pub- 
lic Education Association, then 
board president Levitt suggested: 

1. That there is a_ serious 
teacher turnover in schools which 
are populated primarily by Ne- 
gro and Puerto Rican children. 

2. That there is a discrepancy 
between the number of classes 
for the mentally retarded and 
the intellectually gifted in these 
same schools, 

“3. That educational stand- 
ards are lower in Negro and 
Puerto Rican schools and that 
facilities are inadequate. 

“4 That school officials have 
on occasion been guilty of gerry- 
mandering school districts to the 
disadvantage of Negro and Puer- 
to Rican children.” 

Since that time there has been 
a flurry of statements and man- 
euvers behind the lines, but no 
action that would affect the edu- 
cation and future of Patricia 
Mallory and the thousands” of 
other Patricias who are forced 
by schodl zoning to attend in- 
ferior schools. 

* 


THE immediate step taken by 


the Board of Education to meet 
the situation outlined by the 
PEA report was the adoption of 
plans to raise the standards in 
the admitted sub-standard 
schools. This was immediately 
recognized as the New York ver- 


sion of the “separate but equal” 


doctrine. 

The -plan was to get experi- 
enced teachers as. volunteers to 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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Minneapolis Labor — 


Is First City Body 


To Urge H 


-Test Ban 


MINNEAPOLIS — By the action of its last meeting the Minn- 


eapolis AFL Central Labor 
bedy in the United States 


tests. Decrying the “glib talk on clean and dirty bombs’, 


“resolved” that: 


Union has become the first city central 
to call for the banning of the H-bomb 


the CLU 


e “Nuclear bomb tests should be called off until] all hazards to 
mankind have been determined and controlled, and thus allay the 


fears of our people.” 


° For “governments te continue in nuclear bomb testing in 
face of the evidence that does exist, is to gamble with the health 
and well-being of those now alive, and worse, with the welfare and 


future existence of the human race.” 
© “The President of the United States and those designated by 


him (should) give forthright and dynamic leadership.in securing in- | 


ternational agreement on the cessation of nuclear tests, and continue 
efforts until the nations of the world are convinced of its wisdom.” 

® Minnesota’s representatives in Washington should “do all 
within their power so that the research presently being done on 
peacetime uses of atomic energy be directed to the safety and well- 


being of human beings today and 


of the future.” 


Teamsters union publications on the West Coast have taken 
up the stop-the-tests cry. An editorial, which originally appeared in 


the Washington (state) Teamsters 


, was reprinted by the Southern 


California Teamsters under the heading: “Ike Notwithstanding, the 
Time Has Come to Call a Halt to Atomic Bomb Testing.” 
In Los Angeles, United Auto Workers loca] 230 unanimously 


called for a ban on the tests. 


The longshoremen’s newspaper on the West Coast saw in the 
“clean” bomb propaganda the use of the “Madison Avenue tactic” 
to “offset the growing public opinion which has brought a clamor 
for immediate end to bomb testing here, there and everywhere.” 


The Dispatcher, official organ of 
and Warehousemen’s Union, said 


the International Longshoremen’s 
editorially in its July 5 issue that 


“the fuli impact of the dangers facing us in continued testing of A 
and H bombs and the possible test to come of the horrendous cobalt 
bomb had not hit us” until they had read the letter of Dr. Schweitzer, 


warning of the dangers of H-bor 


Hogs Get Cream 


Sen. John Sparkman, chairman 
of the Senate Small Business 
Committee, disclosed recently 
that the giant corporations are 


getting an ever larger share of | 


the war contracts business. 

During the first eight months 
of the present fiscal year (from 
July 1, 1956 to Feb. 28, 1957): 

Small and moderate-size firms, 
which make up 95 percent of 
all the companies in the U. S., 
received only 16.7 percent of 
the Government's $12.7 billion 
defense contracts. 

Corporate giants, which make 
up 5 percent of all firms, received 
83.3 percent of the contracts. 

Sparkman told a Boston audi- 
ence that big corporations are 
“lapping up the cream while 
small business firms are wast- 


ing away on a diet of skim milk”. 


_—- 


: ¢ i ‘ | 
Secretary of State Dulles went on the air last Monday| New York Times. According to 


ib testing. 


Bomb Cleansing 

| SEN. HUBERT; HUMPHREY, 
Minnesota Democrat, told the 
Senate last week; 

| “The talk, for example, about 
creating a clean bomb is the kind 
of language which plays right into 
the hands of Mr. Khrushchev, and 
‘makes us look ridiculous. It is an 
absurdity of monumental propor- 
tions. If anyone should be creat- 
‘ing a clean bomb, it is the Soviet 
‘Union. More important, the peo- 
ple of the world can only look up- 


ion our claim to be continuing large| - 


nuclear tests in order to perfect a 
‘clean bomb with skepticism and 
doubt. They know that if it ever 
came to all-out war with large nu- 
clear weapons it would be a war 
to the very death, and the largest 
land dirtiest and most terrible wea- 
pons would be employed.” 


: 


Soviet Labor 


|Ask U.S. Unions 


Back H-Ban 

THE TRADE UNIONS of the 
Soviet Union have appealed to 
those of the U. S. and of Britain 
to help “rid the world of the 
dangers of atomic war.” 

In a statement printed July 8, 
in Pravda, Soviet Communist 
Party newspaper, they asked the 
“trade unions and the working 
people of all countries, and pri- 
marily, of the U. S. and Britain, 
to exert every effort to put an 
immediate stop to the tests of all 
types of nuclear weapons.” 

“The working people of the 
Soviet Union,” they said, “are 
alarmed over the continuing 
tests of nuclear weapons, the 
“armaments race and the stock- 
piling of greater quantities of 
nuclear arms, which contain the 
threat of an atom war of anni- 
hilatiion.” 

The Soviet working people 
and trade unionists they said, 
“demand that an agreement be 
reached at once between the 
great powers on the termination 
of nuclear weapon tests.” 

They condemned the govern- 
ments of the U.S. and Britain for 
refusing to accent the Soviet pro- 
posals, and for “setting up new 
obstructions” to a ban on bomb 
tests. : 


em 


- 
: Is 


FIVE YEARS after he first be- 
came aware of dubious financial 
practices in the United Textile 
Workers top officials, Ceorge 
Meany, AFL-CIO president, an- 
nounced last week that he would 
ask for a full-dress investigation 
by the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices 
Committee, | 

Meany’s statement was made to 
the Senate rackets committee af- 
ter Sen. John McClellan, committee 
chairman, had declared that UTW 
officials had used union funds to 
purchase lush homes. 


Meany’s excuse for comparative 
inaction of the AFL, of which the 


UTW had been a part prior to. the 
labor merger, was that it had not 
been AFL policy to interfere ’in 
the internal affairs of its member 
unions. 

Involvement of the UTW off- 
cials makes it the sixth union in 


‘which corruption by the national 


leadership has been uncovered. 


IT he others are the laundry, distille- 


ry, carpenters, bakers and Allied 


workers. 
+ 


ANTHONY VALENTE, UTW 


president, and Lloyd Klenert, its 


Let's Not Be Distracted 


a 


- 


to explain the Administration's policy on disarmament. It 
needs a lot of explaining. Dulles, the ex-corporation lawyer, 


tried to persuade the court of pub-| 


lic opinion how much time and ef- 
fort is required to accomplish ‘so 
little. 

As far. as reducing conven- 
tional armaments is concerned, 
Dulles said the problem is 
“so complex that it is not 
possible to arrive at dependable 
equations.” Later on, howeVer, he 
said that “it is possible to reduce 
to some degree” conventional wea- 
pons. What his opinion is on this 
subject depends on which para- 
graph you listen to or read. 

* 


THE Administration’s concrete 
proposals, as presented by Dulles, 
are: 

® An inspection system, combin- 
ing aerial inspection and ground 
control. 

® A threefold approach to nu- 
clear weapons: a) a moratorium 
on production of fissionable mater- 
ials for such weapons; b) gradual 
reductions of present A-and H- 
bomb stockpiles through transfei% 
to peaceful uses; c) halting tests for 
about 10 months. 

(However, in the ve 
graph Dulles said: 


next para- 
intil we see 


- 


serious proof that the Soviets really 
‘mean arms limitation, our safety 


| primarily depends on having the 


best weapons, large and small, that 
we can develop. This means con- 
tinued testing.”) 

| @ A first-step reduction of arm- 
ed forces to 2,500,000 men each 
for the United States and the So- 
viet Union. (At present there are 
2,790,000 men in the U.S. armed 
forces. Secretary of Defense Wil- 
‘son last week ordered the number 
reduced by 100,040.) 

® Cooperation in assuring that 
“outer space missiles would be used 
exclusively for peaceful and sci- 
entific purposes.” 

To which Dulles added: “Until 
we have proot of the Soviet seri- 
ousness,” etc., etc. 

Of course, what Dulles failed 
to tell his listeners was that in many 
parts. of the world most people 
think the burden of proof is on the 
United States. 


* 
THE day after the Dulles 
speech came a commentary via one 


of the State Department's most re- 
liable pipelines, James Reston of 


— The York (Pa 


). Gazette and Daily 


5 Years Is 
| 


having used $57,000 of union 
funds to jase homes in Ken- 

Me told the Senate com- 
mi t in 1952 he had sub- 
mitted the question of the UTW’s 
finances to the AFL executive 
council, which named a 3-man sub- 
committee to explore the situation. 
The subcommittee allegedly gave 
an adverse report. 

The. Textile union’s executive 
board declared in January 1953 
that there was no connection be- 

the purchase of the homes 
and the union’s finances. 

After this “complete white- 
wash,” as Meany described it, the 
AFL dropped the subject. 

THE McClellan committee's 
next step in its smear-labor cam- 
paign will begin on Tuesday, when 
it moves into the alleged connec- 
‘tions between Teamster union offi- 
cials and John Dioguardi, alias 
Johnny Dio, New York hoodlum. 
Dioguardi is under indictment of - 
charges of conspiracy in the acid- 
blinding of columnist Victor Rie- 
sel. His trial has been postponed 
indefinitely because two gangsters 
already convicted and in prison re- 
fuse. to. talk. 

The Dio hearings are likely to 
sour the victory which James Hef- 
fa, Teamsters vice president, won 
when he was acquitted last week 
of bribery charges in Washington. 
Hoffa had been charged in Wash- 
ington with having bribed John 
Cye Cheasty. to serve as a spy for 
him on the McClellan committee. 
An attempt will undoubtedly be 
made to show that links exist be- 
tween Dio and Hoffa. 

Hoffa’s supporters felt that his 
acquittal put him back in the 
runnong for the seat of Dave Beck, 
Teamster president. 


DONATIONS 


The following donations to 
the Worker fund drive were 
received during the week of 
July 16-22: 

A Kelly, New York, $16; Philadeiphia 
Freedom of the Press Commitice, $100; 
Detroit, $75; Rechester, Minn., $1; Lynn, 
Mass, $5. 

Summer resort friends, $160; Broek- 
lyn, East New York, $40; Harlem Reader, 
$7.50; Sam, Bronx, $5;, Van Cortlandt 


area, Bronx, $25. 
PRN, New York, $2; Eo i reader, 
$5 


* 


West Side, Manhattan, $5; Jack Styles, 


$27.50; Richmond, Ind., $2; Chicage, $11. 
| Sremx, $10; ; 


Anacertes, Wash 
New Yerk artist, $10; 
readers, $14.50. 


A New Excuse (No. 43) for Arms Talks Slow-Down 


Reston, the Administration is mov- 
ing toward disarmament at such 
dizzying speed that it is way ahead 
of Congress and “public under- 
standing and support.” 

This is the latest excuse for the 
elaborate dragging of feet by the 


ament negotiations in 
which are now in their fifth month. 
(A few weeks ago, youll remem- 
ber, it was the need to get the 
agreement of the allies that was 
supposedly slowing things up.) 

The argument that Congress is 
lagging far behind the Administra- 
tion on disarmament is not too 
strong in view of the fact that the 
chief foreign policy spokesman of 
the majority party in Congress, 
Sen. Mike Mansfield, in a statement 
on July 13, called for suspending 
the bomb tests, cutting down the 
military establishment and devel- 
oping a fresh approach to the So- 
viet Union in order to end the cold 
war, : 

As for the American people, sev- 
eral weeks ago the Gallup poll re- 
ported that 63 percent favored end- 
ing the tests if all other nations. in- 
cluding the _— did likewise. 


AMONG other hightights on the 


international scene were the fol- 


U.S. delegation at the UN disarm-|the 350-man National Assembly 
London,'will be asked to approve will be 


lowing. 

President Gamal Abdel Nasser 
opened Egypt's first parliament 
since the 1952 revolt which ended 
the monarchy and set up the pres- 
ent regime. In his speech Nasser 
said that one of the measures 


the first stage of the construction of 
the Aswan high dam, designed to 
improve the conditions of the pov- 
erty-stricken masses. Nasser set as 
his goal the eradication of imperia- 
lim and feudalism. 

The New York Times report 
(July 23) refers to the members of 
the National Assembly as elected 
from “handpicked” candidates. Un- 
doubtedly the Egyptian election 
earlier this month left much to be 
desired from the democratic stand- 
point, 

However, the same Times article 
also states: 

“Missing from the new parlia- 
ment were the big landowners and 
pashas who once dominated Egyp- 
tian politics. In their place were 
small landewners, village mayors 
and sheikhs and, for the first time 
in Egypt's history, two women 


delegates.” 


| 


elections for provincial and region- - 
al councils in central Java, Indo- 
nesia, show the Communist Party 


leading. The Communists have al 
ready won an absolute majority in 
12 cities ad constituencies, includ. 
ing Semarang, the provincial. capi- 
tal, 


® 

NEARLY two years after the 
overthrow of the Peron dictator- 
ship the people of Argentina’ will 
go to the polls for the first time 
this Sunday, July 28. They will 
elect delegates to a constituent as- 
sembly that will write a new cénsti- 
tution. 

Shortly before the election the 
semi-dictatorial provisional govern- 
ment of General Aramburu yielded 
to natiowide pressure and lifted 
the state of siege that had been in 
force with brief interruptions since 
the period of World War II. Most 
—though not all—political  prison- 
ers were also released. | 

The Communist Party, ruled off 
thé ballot several months ago, re- 
gained its legal rights in time to 
put up a large number of candi- 
dates, them is Rubens Is- 
caro, ou ion 
er, who was released from jail in 


» INCOMPLETE returns from 


‘the recent amnesty.—A.B. 


£ 
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34 Bikini Fe 
Cut Boys” 


t 
Growth, 


New Study Discloses 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


BOYS from 3 to 15 years 
of fallout:some 100 miles a 
Bikini H-bomb tested by th 
stunted in growth as a result. 
This fact is described in detail 
in a study published in the latest,| 
July 18, issue of The Journal of 
American Medical Association. 
The study is based on examina- 
tion of “irradiated” and “non- 
irradiated” inhabitants of the Mar-; 


old who received small doses 
way from the center of the 
e U.S. March 1, 1954, were 


ee 


of still-births and in the deaths of 
newly born and infant children” 
whose mothers were pregnant at 
the time of the Aug. 6 and 9, 1945 
bombings in Japan. “A study of 
the surviving children made four 
or five years later has shown a 


$125,000 City Street 
For Mere $15,000! 


| 


buy a city street worth $125,000 
for $15,000? Just a minute till we 
look you up in Who's Who and 
Dun & Br 
er. You're not the type. 

Now it’s a different matter with 


The City Council has agreed to sell 
Cross St. between John R and Ran- 
dolph (worth $125,000 or so) to the 
Detroit Athletic Club for $15,000. 
The 8,500 square feet of public 
property will then be converted 
into a private parking lot for Who's 
Who Knows Who! 

And while we're on the subject. 
of Favors for the Few. Detroit will 
make use of an outright federal 
grant of $2,600,000 and a federal 
loan of $1,300,000 to beautify the 
38-block Mack - Concord project 
and then sell the cleared land to 
private developers. 


, 


DETROIT. -- Would you like to} 


treet. Oh, sorry, broth-| 


the exclusive Detroit Athletic Club. 


shal] Islands, made in 1956. 
. 


- 


— | 


ey increased frequency of ere 
mental retardation,” it adds. : Here's another: A majority of 

THE STUDY summarized in an ; 

, Maldevelopment of the teeth in|Urging the owners of the Gately 
article by Dr. Robert A. Conard P Building at Wayne and Michigan 
ry and four military and scientific, ibuted to injury of the roots. The,t®9 accept $250,000 so that the 

iate hat after two, a 
associates, found tha mentions a study made in 1952,|way for a traffic island plus five 
7.2 pounds lighter, and 2.1 inches)Seven years after the bombings, of trees. The Streets and Traffic De- 
toasted thar: Uaaenant exposed. No|Children who were from one to nag SOS a 2 island is ae 
difference was detected in girls. : a oy ‘wat $250.006 : oi ut 

pared with unexposed children of #**©F 44, whats UV HK goes 
posed males between 3 and 15\the same age they “had somewhat *° the “right people? 
years of age. No mention was|lower average body weight and) 
and height of 10 babies born to ex-/S€xual maturity.” | 
posed new since the explosion, At the fallout hearings, one biol- FIX IN CORKTOWN | 
with babies born to unexposed gist after another emphasized the| DETROIT. — Does the city — 
right to condemn property and 

The article declares it is “not 2Md many cited the Japanese stud- ~ graye i | 
possible to attach any. significance” | ies as showing the increased inci-| sale to private industry? 
to the data on the children any-,dence of Jeukemia as the years we M. Schmidt of Goodells thinks: 

; t. I tte he + 17 Free; 
involved and uncertainties of racial! One of the biologists at the! Press. on a token | 
characteristics. La seteainyser Meraniee a he maintains that such condemna- 

° Tadiations subcommittee hearings,| tion and price-fixing is justifiable 

veys of Japanese children, sur-!'Y, declared that no living cell turned over for public use. He pro- 
vivors of the bombings of Hiro-; which has received the effects of poses that Corktown owners band 
shima and Nagasaki, however, penetrating radiation “is the same) together to sell or lease their prop- 
growth and development in the who claim complete recovery can! simply accede to an arbitrary de- 
exposed male children, when com- take place, saying “it may well be} cision on the value of property now 
| - coveted by certain private interests 

In “The Effects of Nuclear but if it does so it is solely because , P oe: 
Weapons,” latest official document lt has not been put in circumstanc- rence Seaway advantages. 
on the subject, released July 12/es requiring its full capability. 
and prepared by the Atomic En-,downgrade studies concluding the! End Hell Bomb 
ergy Commission, there appears a,exposed Marshallese were in good 
of Children,” under the general now makes again—he said he did Local in Canada 
heading, “Late Effects of Nuclear, not peer go that gens ~—— WINDSOR. — “Chance in Pol; 

adiation.” ‘new reveal what will happen, He a eee ats ONC! 
Radiation ee a vse for Prosperity with Peace.” That’s| 

7. , ‘ ’ ’ TT te ] . st £ <a ” 
crease over normal in the number tell another story the cutest “Mord Pacts.” organ of 

UAW Local 200 here. 
FROM DSR RUNNING AT ‘LOSS’ 1e column attributes the Lib- 
elections to the Federal govern- 
, : | ment’s failure to accept responsi- 
about the BSR running at a loss to accept ANY new agreement for) |... ( spon: 
and needing a fare increase was|the next year presented by the bility for the increasing unemploy- 


. the City Council reportedly favors 
of Brookhaven National Laborato- ©xposed Japanese children was at- 
new AEC-Defense Dept. book| Structure can be torn down to make 
years the exposed boys avera 
i 
‘years old when irradiated. Com- : 

Measurements were of nine ex- 
made of comparisons of weight were less advanced in stature and HIT CITY PRICE 
populations. delayed visible effects of fallout,) a 

fix an arbitrary price on it for re-' 
way, because of the smal! numbers; °"—@s does the new AEC book. 

THE AMA Joumral cited sur-|Dr. E. C. Pollard of Yale Universi-| only when the property is to be 
which “noted the retardation of as before.” He challenged those! erty to the highest bidder—and not 
pared with unexposed .. .” that the cell appears to recover, 

‘because of the coming St. Law- 
by the U.S. Department of Defense} Asked afterward if this did not 
section on “Retarded Developmentihealth—a point the AMA Journall #@S#S, Says Ford 
. ‘ “e rer re kon h; P ass f 7 will 

Here is described “a marked in-|felt that a passage of years wi the hoalieg a Hl PAC ccbeme ie 

eral defeat in last month’s Canadian 

DETROIT, — All that hullabaloo, union is in the position of having 

ment; its lack of concrete proposals 


exploded last week. Mayor Cobo DSR. Under state law, employes of 


revealed that the system has been 
paying off its indebtedness to big- 
shot bond-holders at a rate of $3,- 
500,000 annually—$1,200,000 more 


‘a municipally-operated transit ‘sys-| 


tem cannot strike.” 


to market Canada’s products on the 
world market (coupled with in- 
creased imports of consumers goods 
from the U. S.): and “the heavy 
burden of taxation resulting from 


‘Grand Old Man’ 


Bill McKie Is 81 
DETROIT. 


than necessary. — 

The DSR claimed to have lost 
$158,798 during the last fiscal year. 
However, if it had not handed out| Belated 81st birthday greetings 
the $1,200,000 bonanza, it would! (July 19) to Bill McKie from the 
have been in the black by $1,041,- staff of the Michigan Worker. 
302. Others wishing to send greetings 

With that figure in mind, do|to “the grand old man” of Ford 
some more rn » arithmetic: UAW Local 600 can address him at 

The 2,300 bus operators, mem-' his home, 15724 Turner (he saw to 
bers of Division 26, are asking for|it that his recent hospitalization was 
15 percent pay increases and addi-| brief.) 
tional fringe benefits, but DSR of-| The best birthday gift would be 
ficials indicate that they will only|to purchase a few copies of that 
allow an increase of about eight|fine biography by Phil Bolonsky, 
cents per hour. On the basis of 52|“Brother Bill McKie” (copies avail- 
40-hour weeks, this come to $382,-!able at Berenson Bookstore, 2419 
720. The DSR could easily be more|Grand River) and give them to 
— with its employes, and|friends. The story of this stalwart, 
ess generous with the bankers. principled and energetic union 

The catch—as last Tuesday's De-|builder deserves the widest cir- 
troit Free Press says—is that “the! culation. | 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 


DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 
fire Branch: 2934 YEMANS 


the unnecessarily overbalanced de- 
fense budget” and inadequate so- 
cial security expenditure. 

Labor must urge changes in pol- 
icy on the new Conservative Gov- 
ernment, the PAC column says, in- 
cluding these points: ) 

° old age pensions. 

© Immediate cuts in defense 
spending to make more money 
available for social security meas- 
ures. 

® Sell to foreign markets now 
restricted. 

® Stop the sellout to Wall Street 
of Canada’s abundant natural 
wealth, and encourage Canadian 
development of same. 

® Support world public opinion 

in calling a halt to the A and H- 
bomb tests. 
- © Recognition of China as a first 
step towards establishing trade re-' 
lations with this vast potential 
market. | 


Michigan Worker 


Send news, advertisements, sub- 
tion to Wm. Allan, editor, 2419 . 
W. Grand River, 2 
Phone: WO 4-9015, 
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WASHINGTON. — Sen. Pat McNamara (D-Mich) has blasted 
the recommendations ef the Commission of Government Security 
as containing “many elements of police state control.” 

The recommendations would bring together al] the “security” 
and “loyalty” P under a central super-agency. Intended sup- 
posedly to make these programs fairer, they actually would eliminate 
some restrictions, as on wire- which are in effect now. They 
would extend also the industrial “security” program which has been 
used by employers to blacklist militant union members. | 

The Michigan Senator charged that the recommendations “seem 
to contain many serious threats to individual liberties.” Coming on 
the heels of Supreme Court decisions which cracked down on some 
of the worst abuses against American liberties McNamara saw the ~ 
proposals as being “in — conflict with the reawakened desires 
of the American people to ght back against an insidious encreach- 
ment of their liberty. 

. “We need fewer restrictions on the individuals,” he declared, 
not more.” | 

Sen. McNamara pointed to the recommendations for a central 
security agency, extension of industrial “security,” more reactionary 
poston) controls and legalization of wire-tapping as being especially . 


angerous. | 


— 


i. AUTOTOWN ALLEY 
THE OLD-TIMER 


SPECIAL UAW CONVENTION—There’s pros and cons on 
seating local prexies and shop chairmen besides the regular dele- 
gates at the UAW’S special February convention. The pros says the 
more participating in adopting the ‘58 demands the merrier. The 
cons fee] it may be a way to reduce the voting strength of the 2,000 
rank and file delegates. What do you think: 


* 

A FOUR-DAY 26-hour week at no reduction in pay has been 
granted office workers, members of Office Employes Local 42, by 
UAW Local 15 (Fleetwood). . .. A shorter work week has been 
adopted by AFL Cooks and Chefs and Bartenders Locals, but the 


Waiters and Waitresses haven't decided if they can forego the sixth 
day of tips. 


* 

BUICK local’s seniority agreement “is not adequate to cope” 
with present layoffs, according to Otis “Jim” Bishop, president of 
UAW Local 599. He wants it re-negotiated. . . . Bishop also charges 
management with imposing “unbearable penalties “wt “resorting to 


intimidation” in Factory 10 to enforce speeded-up work standards. 


* 
LABOR DAY plans are being mapped jointly by representatives 


of the Wayne County CIO and AFL. 


* 

IN TRAVERSE CITY the city council—over Jabor objections— 
passed an ordinance prohibiting mass picketing. . . . Seems the 
Cherry Growers Inc. was terribly embarrassed in front of tourists 
hast year when ClIO-organized cherry pickers went on strike for 
wage increases. 

* 

IN BIG RAPIDS UAW shop steward Edward J. Schroeder led 
a field of seven candidates to win a post on the Board of Education. 
Direct labor participation in school boards can carry a lot of weight 


when it comes to combatting the big business propaganda regularly 


| dished out to the students as “ 


-— 
=e 


truth.” 
7 


THE 25th state AFL-CIO merger has just been voted in Wash- 
ington. What's the hitch in Michigan? 
* 


‘ 


AN IMPARTIAL study of Michigan taxes—proposed by Gov. 
Williams—is being blocked by GOP legislators. The Michigan CIO 
News says the Republican salons are fighting the proposal “since 
they know that such a private committee would not turn up facts 
pleasant to large corporations.” 


HELEN AND CARL WINTER attended the unveiling last 
Sunday of a memorial to Helen’s father, Alfred Wagenknecht. The 
granite block—bearing this inscription, a favorite with Lenin: “.. . to 
the greatest cause . . . the liberation of mankind’—is placed along- 
side the Haymarket martyrs monument in the Waldheim Ceme- 
tery, Chicago. Wagenknecht, founding secretary of the Communist 
Labor Party in 1919, was the son of a refugee from Bismark’s ex- 
ceptional anti-socialist laws in Germany. 

* 


A TEMPORARY injunction was granted 77-year-old Flint tax- 
payer Guy L. Odle to stop city officials—including all nine commis- 
sioners—from taking trips to New York and Mackinac Island at tax- 
payers expense. The City had voted $500 for commissioners to at- 
tend the U. S. Conference of Mayors in New York and $300 to meet 
with the Michigan Municipal League at Mackinac Island. Other of- 


| ficials were to receive “actual expenses.” Odle’s suit charged it was 


extravagent, unnecessary, unreasonable and illegal for 13 city offi- 
cials to get what “amounts to a paid vacation.” 
* } 


SEVERAL States Attorneys General have come to the defense 
of the U, S. Supreme Court's recent civil rights decisions. A state- 
ment by Pennsylvania’s Deputy Attorney General Joseph L. Donnelly 
blasted “the angry, hysterical and unwarranted attacks’ on the 
Court. 

Any word yet from Michigan's Attorney General??? 
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“Worth Repeating 


“The Federal Government 
seems to have unlimited funds 
for an utterly fantastic give- . 
away armament program. Why 
not cut down a little on this 
highly dubious generosity and 
provide some medical and hos- 
pital protection for millions of 
deserving Americans who other- 
wise will have none whatever? 
. For a long time I have 
been saying that we are en- 
gaged in an enormously expen- 
sive and shockingly wasteful 
armaments program, not so 
much for defense as to provide 
fabulous profits to the muni- 
tions makers and _ all-important 
shots in the arm to a sick capi- 
talistic economy. 

“On July 8, one of our daily 
newspapers carried a very sig- 
nificant article on the subject. 
It stafed that the jobs of 15 mil- 
lion workers in this country are 
now dependent on fantastic gov- 
erument spending for war ma- 
terials. It stat that the ex- 
istence and continuance of the 
cold war is of the utmost con- 
ceri. 

“the article stated that any 
substantial reduction in ‘de- 
fense’ spending would immedi- 
ately bring on widespread un- 
emplovment and devastating 
depression. . .. 

“But rather than intelligent 
efforts to develop a peacetime 
economy and utilize for human 
needs the vast abundance of a 
new era, we may well expect a 
continuance of torrents of insult- 
ing and deadly hate and fear 
propaganda.” 

CHARLES C. LOCKWOOD, 

East Side Shopper, July 18 
7 ane 
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15,000 Names on 


No H-Bomb Test 


c __ 7 7 
Petitions in City 
DETROIT. — With 5,000 signa- 
tures against thermonuclear weap-! 
ons tests delivered to President Eis-) 
enhower, the Women’s Interna-! 


SUNDAY, JULY 1957 


DETROIT. — The shift by the of these Senators was to “smear 
Senate py tage Swemrye! from honest uhions,” Reuther said: “The 
smearing the Teamsters Union to UAW’s policy of ation with 
smearing the uncorrupted UAW) A MERE TERS 5 ved.” 


e as no surprise to readers of 
thie paper. The UAW, Reuther indicated, 
Urging a housecleaning against, near Sow Lo th ew 6 on 
ae teal politic 
racketeering by labor itself and not Po rial in the: fadiaal concen thee 


heusewrecking by Congress, the 
National Committee of the Commu- | vember or its three-year-old Kohler 
nist Party some months ago said: | Strike conducted by “brave and gal- 


lant workers.” 
“Hardly had the first week of the," : 
McClellan hearings passed than| The UAW “cooperate with the 


members of the committee and well! Committee licy is based on the 
known foes of labor generally, rais-| @8sumpuion that McClellan, Mundt, 
ed the cry for new anti-labor laws/* al, will merely investigate the 
and for a renewed effort to obtain| Ue facts in the Kohler and union 
enactment of ‘right to scab’ laws in| P0litical action situations. But what 
the major industrial states, as had|if the committee starts a fishing Ox- 

pedition into the socialist and radi- 


already happened in Indiana, and) 
for restriction of political activ-|cal backgrounds of the Reuther and 
Mazey brothers? 


ity by labor.” 

Another aim of the Senate Com- 
mittee, the party indicated, was to 
create the atmosphere 3 railroad~| Reuther may be confronted with 
ing through Congress the placing 11. need for using the Fifth Amend- 
of unions under the anti-trust laws ment as an essential defense meas- 
and to prohibit industry-wide bal ure to safeguard the UAW in such 
gaining. And all this 1958 -m * “ smearing probes. It was only re- 
eve of the UAWs 1995 contrac ‘cently that the UAW changed its 
bargaining for shorter hours with) 1954 policy that no UAW member 
higher wages which may require @ | inion employer will have his 
tough strike struggle against °™" status with the union jeopardized 
ployer resistance. ‘as a result of his use of the Fifth 

UAW president Walter P. Reu-| Amendment before Congressional 
ther cementnees on the McClellan’ witchhunt committees. 

Committee’s shift to the UAW said:  sarent diciiions the U. & Gia 

“Yesterday's decision by the com-| preme Court backed the unhamp- 
mittee to broaden its activities in- ered use of the Fifth Amendment 
to the field of political activities|,, being consistent with the inno- 
and secondary boycotts (the Kohler! cence nf accused persons. 
strike) is a result of pressure from 77, Associated Press, in reveal- 
certain Republican Senators hostile ng the McClellan Connmiteas “strat. 


IF THIS. should happen, some 
Left UAW forces here declare, 


with a grain of salt. 
Committee has steered clear 
looking into company racketeering 
or political action. 

President Reuther said: 


“In 1956 three American families’ 


the Pews—contributed to 
eae favorites than the 

abor movement combined | 
uted to political campaigns in that 


year. 


4 


Ford Local 
Patrick for C 


DETROIT. — UAW Ford Local 
600’s General Council voted unani- 
mously that the Wayne CIO Coun- 
cil be urged to endorse the young 
Negro leader William Patrick in 
his race for the Detroit Common 
Council. 

Local 600 president Carl Stel- 
lato, commenting on the decision 
in Ford Facts, said: 

“Mr. Patrick is a young man 
who, in our opinion, if elected to 
the Detroit Common Council, will 


serve admirably to the advantage 


|ber non-partisan primaries. 


of all the people of the city.” 


* 


eround former x State 
iggs, Sr., has 
support. The’ Cotillion © 

first $1,000 dona 
the Patrick campaign. Outstanding 
Democrats like 


Charles Diggs, Jt. 
portant igures : 
munity are affiliated with this club. 

The Local 600 Council decision 
pinpoints the need for labor and 
Negro voters uniting to assure the 
victory of a Negro and other labor- 
endorsed candidates in the ) 
nity 


u 
Char 
its 
made 


him 
Club 
tion to 


With the deadline for filing for; conferences that formalize the Ne-. 


city elections July 27, it was not 


known at press time whether the 


big-vote-getting Co-a Brown would 


igro-labor alliance in the elections 


could get results, 
At present time it was still a 


enter the race for the council or toss-up whether Councilman Ed 


not. ‘Previously another Negro wo- 


man, Beatrice Johnson, backed by 
forces in the Urban League, had 


entered the council race. 


William Patrick, besides his ex- 


Connor would file for the Mayor's 
race. GOP and Board of Commerce 
forces are hoping Connor stays out 
of the race. Then besides backing 
Mirianni for Mayor they'll put an- 


Tee: 
to the labor movement, who fear, hift.” said: 


‘ e ca 
that the — section of BY ded a. ane 
the labor movement which is clean The expan agenda, inciud- 


and free of corruption, including the ing the investigations of union 


pected labor endorsements, has im-| other candidate in the primary race, 
portant backing in the Negro com-|hoping to make’ sure that who- 
munity. The effective vote-getting ever wins in the finals is their man. 


—— 


ee ee ee ee 


Blame Company Greed for 


tional League for Peace and Free-| UAW, could not be smeared by an 
dom, 5461 Brush, has announced investigation into racketeering and 
that the petition campaign : will other unethical or illegal practices.” 
continue. Reuther named the Republican 


‘company political activities, seemed | 
at creating background for eventual 
amendment of the Taft-Hartley la- 


‘bor relations law.” 
| A worsened Taft-Hartley law is 


Ford Rouge Worker's Death 


DEARBORN. — “Faulty equip-' 
ment and company greed” caused. 


table and the press, causing the 
table to fly back. . . . Brother Ka- 


A similar campaign is also being! Senators as “Mundt, Curtis, Gold-' 
conducted by the Quakers. They, water, who have taken up, where 
had 10,000 signatures by last week the late Senator McCarthy left off.” 


the aim. 
The reference to investigating 


the terrible death of Ford worker dian was slammed against a build- 
Charles Kadian, according to the|ing column with a piece of angle 


from Detroit and vicinity. 


Although charging that the aim the “companies” should be taken 


— a 


Flint Jobless at New High 


Seek Emergency Aid 


FLINT. — The Mayors Unem-) 
ployment Study Committee last 


finds it more profitable to push the, production will be about equal to 
smaller cars made abroad with last year, the Governor said: 
“If this is a reflection of automa- 


Dearborn Engine Plant column in and the 


iron puncturing his liver 
table crushing his chest. 


last week's Ford Facts. | 
Reporters Paul Boatin and F rane] “And thus,” they conclude, “an- 
cis Jamieson tell how Kadian and other worker's life is snuffed out by 
two other workers on July 5 were faulty equipment and company 
“positioning a load of sheet steel greed.” 
for the Station Wagon fuel tank | * 
on the Danly Press Feed Table.” | On July 13 another Ford Rouge 
“The table,” they relate, “was worker met a horrible death. A tin 
old and the glide rollers were rusty item in the Detroit News revea 
and weak. Unexpectedly, three that Louis Ferrilla, 47, “was pinned 
rollers broke—the five-ton load of, between a crane and a pile of steel 
steel went down between the feed in the yard at the plant.” 


ee ren ee 


a ns ee 


week recommended several voiun-|cheaper labor, the layofls in GM's) 
= ‘* ° . | . . 
tary schemes to the City Cimris-|plants here may take on a perma-|tion or other labor-saving devices 


sion to alleviate the mounting tun- 
employment problem her>. — Six- 
teen thousand were reperied un- 
employed — 10.9 percent of the 
work force — not including those 
laid off recently for inventory. 

The Committee—which is chair- 
ed by Arthur Edmunds of the Ur- 
ban League and includes manage- 
ment, labor and public representa- 
tives—apparently accepted the City 
Attorneys opinion that a munici- 
pality cannot enact a moratorium 
on debts, However, it. recommend- 
ed that a voluntary Arbitration 
Committee be set up to deal with 
tenant and debtor problems as 
long as the critical unemployment 
situation lasts. 

It suggested that the Welfare 
Committee be asked to handle em- 


ergency requests for assistance 
and that the surplus food program 
be expanded to help persons unem- 
ployed and drawing benefits. 

A further recommendation was, 
that the city’s public works and 
capital improvement programs be 
examined immediately in an effort 
to provide work for the jobless. 

Whether or not this is really a 
temporary emergency remains to 
be seen. Recently the Flint Jour- 
nal—always faithful interpreter of 
the General Motors viewpoint — 
ran a banner headline announcing 
that GM was about, to sell. GM’s} 
foreign-made cars here. If GM 


nent aspect. | lin the auto industry, maybe~we 
* will have to do a really major job, 

LANSING.—Governor Williams retraining workers to enter other 

last week called on the MESC to! industries. 

make a survey of factors causing! “It is intolerable,” he declared, 


Michigan’s employment crisis. “that this great and wealthy and 


That a crisis exists was certified| fundamentally sound community 
by the Governor's Emergency In- should have to go through these 
dustrial Production Commission, | periodic tribulations.” 
which reported that employment; The Commission found that pas- 
wus at its lowest May figure since'’senger car production—despite the 
1949 and predicted that there job decline — ran about 165,000 
would be 235,000 unemployed by ahead of the first six months of 
mid-August. 1956. It estimated dealer stocks of 

Commenting on_ the Commis-|new cars on July 1 at 800,000— 
sion’s report that direct auto em-|135,000 more than last year. Thus 
ployment was down’ by 97,000| production is sure to be drastically 
since last November, while auto curtailed in the third quarter. 


Hearing Aug. 6 on 9 Arrested 
In Cop Raid on Street Meeting 


DETROIT. — A hearing will bejerties Union is expected- to provide 
held at 9 a.m., Aug. 6, in Munici-|co-counsel. 
pal Judge O’Haras court in the} At issue is the key question of 
case of nine persons arrested on|free speech and assembly. 

July. 24 when police brutally at-| Can police arbitrarily limit meet- 
tacked a religious street meeting at)ings to those for which they choose 
Hastings and Livingstone. to issue permits? 

Attorney Brown of the NAACP} Can they go Yeyond their duty— 
and attorney Harold Norris will de-|as definited by courts—of regulat- 
fend the nine, who are variously ing traffic and keeping order? 
charged with resisting an officer, as-| Certainly no justification can- be 
sault, and battery and inciting to! found for the.violent:attack on this| 
riot, The local American Civil Lib- 


Slum Landlords Gain 


DETROIT. — “The, slum land- 
lord is the real beneficiary of the 


Federal! aid for slum clearance.” 


So charged Ruth Haney, chief, 
of the East Side Shopper's City- 


County Bureau. 
The city, she writes, could get 


federal funds ot x two-thirds of 
the cost of remodelling the blight- 


ed 240-acre - Milwaukee-Junction 


city’s current policy of spurning, 


area, could do the job in three-five 


years, and could soon recover its: 


share in the cost through added 


tax révenues from increased prop- | 


erty values, 


Instead, the job is to be stagger- 
ed over 18 years, with only $300,- 


000 in the budget this year—and 
slum landlords continue to make 


Plan Commission, the city could 
obtain federal funds for renewal of 
about 1,300 acres like Milwaukee- 
Junction. -This- would mean thou- 
sands of jobs now, and more in the 
future when new plants are attract- 
ed to the renewed areas. 

“Even with Federal aid,” Mrs. 
Haney writes, “removal of obso- 
lete buildings is a long range p: 
gram. Other things can be y onl 
now if people become informed 
and work together. 

“The economic problem will 
continue to be a No. 1 issue for 
months to come. We are heading 
into a period of increasing unem- 
ployment and depressed business 
conditions. Maybe that will be the 
stimulus to action. - 


“People were demanding action 
six months ago, Finally, a City 
Council committee was ¢ 


hay by charging high rents for un- 
fit homes, while paying low taxes. 

According to Charles A. Bles- 
sing, secretary-director of the City 


sect, nor can Detroit's citizens be 
complacent. while Commissioner 
Piggins praises the policemen who 
beat up four participants so thor- 
oughly that they required hospital 
treatment. 

Labor and the Negro oo will 
be watching the Aug. 6 hearing on: 
what amounts to a crude, frame-up 


Auto Work- 


| programs, 
deal not only with the physical 
roblems of major industrial sites, 
ut also with the human 
the man who wants a job and 


peaceful street meeting of a Muslin’ 


in an obvious attempt to intimidate,;the retail businessman who wants 


Detroit’s Negro population, lto 5 


to > 


4 


at 


tay in business.” wnaget. f 
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Yoo -hoo, Connecticut! 


WE KNEW summer is a rough 
time to gather subscriptions or 
funds but, also, the bills don't 
know this. They keep piling up, 
and demanding attention, even 
when it is 97.2 degrees outside 
and even hotter inside. 

The other day we gathered 
enough energy to look at the re- 
sults of both circulation and fund 
efforts of the past three weeks— 
since July 1 at this writing—-and 
found that in some areas, our 
supporters seem to have just 
melted away. 

Connecticut readers came 
through with a total of just two 
Worker subs in these three 
weeks, and not one penny in the 
Worker's $100,000 fund drive. 
Marylanders had two Worker 
subs also, but they did a full 

dollar better than Connecticut in 


the drive. : 

From. New Jersey came 25 
Worker subs, but there was a 
total of just $10 for the three 
weeks in response to our fund 
appeals. Ohioans sent in 10 
Worker subs, and only $68 in 
funds. 

About the only areas where 
our supporters sent respectable 
sums in the fund effort were 
Chicago, with close to $1,500 
for the three weeks; New Eng- 
land, with more than $700; and 
the Queens readers in New 
York, with something over 
$3,500. The three-week total of 
$10,700 in the drive was more 
than $5,000 short of need, and 
puts us in a tough spet now. 

Summer or no, we need the 
help of our readers—all of you— 


to keep going! 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


New Court Suit 
Bares School — 
Bias in North 


AN ATTACK on school segregation in the North of nationwide significance was 
seen in the New York State Supreme Court suit brought last week by Mrs. Mae Mal- 
lory, 27 Morningside Ave., for the right to enter 12-year-old daughter, Patricia Leola, 


in Manhattan's Joan of Are Ju- 
nior High School. 

Mrs. Mallory, who is secre- 
tary of the Parents Committee 
for Better Education in Harlem, 
is suing to compel the Board of 
Education to permit her daugh- 
ter to attend a junior high school 
outside her district! Under the 
board’s zoning system jim-crow 
patterns in housing are extended 
to the schools. 

Patricia, who plans to go to 
college and become a dietician, 
was assigned for the comi:” term 
to P.S. 88, a junior hig’: ~<hool 
at 114th St. and Seventh Ave., 
which is virtually all-Negro. 
Mrs. Mallory sought to enroll 
Patricia at Joan of Are Junior 
High School, 93rd St., between 


Amsterdam and Columbus Aves., 


HO CHI MINH, president of the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam, on his trip to Czechoslovakia 


talks~ with the citizens in a workers’ section of Prague. 


ee 


Predicts Michigan 
Jobless Toll Will 
Hit 235,000 Mark 


Speciai te The Worker 


DETROIT. — Unemployment will reach 235,000. by'| 
August, according to an announcement by Gov. G. Mennen 
The governor said he will call for an imme- 


Williams. 
diate investigation. Action by him 
is long overdue. 

He noted that while manufac- 
turing jobs decreased 50,000 in 
the auto industry during this sea- 
som, production equals that of the 
1956 model period. ) | 

He said that this warranted an 
inquiry to discover the effects of 
automation and of other processes 
which eliminate the jobs of un- 
skilled workers. mas ei 

The United Auto Workers which 


i 


says that more than 150,000 of 
its members being unemployed 
throughout the nation and in Can- 
ada, reports that some 45,000 peo- 
ple will be effected by the 15,000 
layoffs of North American Aircraft 
workers. Se 
Leonard Woodcock, UAW vice 
president in charge of aircraft, is 


demanding severance pay for. the 


15,000 laid off and government’>y _ . 


—_——— 


help in fiinding jobs for the laid 
off workers. 

INDUSTRY is falsely charging 
that the “reason” for unemploy- 
ment here is that Michigan taxes 
on industry are too high and com- 
pel plants to move out, leaving 
unemployed behind. - 

The truth is that Michigan is 
34th an the list of states when it 
comes to taxing industry. There 
are 33 states which tax industry 
much more than here. Many states 
have corporation profits taxes; 
Michigan does not. 

Consumers here pay 64 percent 
of the taxes while industry pays 
only 14 percent. In the recent 
State Legislature consumers were 
slapper with a new cigarette and 
whisky tax. 
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which is interracial. She was 
turned down on the ground that 
the school is outside or district. 

* 

MRS. MALLORY’S attorney, 
Paul B. Zuber, who is chairman 
of the Parents Committee for 
Better Education, last Wednes- 
day served papers on Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Dr. William 
Jansen. The petition is scheduled 
to be filed in the State Supreme 
Court next Wednesday, July 31. 

Charging that P.S. 88 was an 
inferior school as well as segre- 
gated, Mr. Zuber said the suit 
was based on the U. S. Supreme 
Court's desegration decision of 
May 17, 1954. 

The suit highlights three years 
of hemming and hawing by the 
Board of Education on school 
desegration in New York City. 

Patricia Mallory was a nine- 
year-old student in a Harlem ele- 
mentary school in 1954 when 
then president of the New York 
City Board of Education, Col. 
Arthur Levitt, announced as the 
board’s objective complete com- 
pliance with the U.S. Supreme 
Court’s desegregation decision. 
But three years later Patricia, 
after completing her elementary 
school work, was assigned to 
what is admitted by the Board 
to be an inferior school with vir- 
tually a 100 percent Negro at- 
tendance. 

The school to which Patricia 
was assigned was formerly Wad- 
leigh High School. Old timers in 
the community can remember 
the fight put up by parents of 
Wadleigh students in the late 
1930s against a curriculum 
meant to prepare Negro girls as 
domestic servants. 

* 

SINCE those days Wadleigh, 
along with all other schools in 
the city, has a common curricu- 
lum with other city schools—but 
Wadleigh’s inferiority persists. It 
persists in the fact that the Board 
of Education has devised a means 
of getting around the special 
problems of areas like Harlem 
and Brooklyn’s Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant by abolishing standards of 
pupil performance. 

The standard is now geared to 
what the teacher establishes as 
the “mental level” of the class. 
Classes in schools like Wadleigh 
Junior High School and other 
schools in the Harlem area are 
judged to have low “mental lev- 
els.” 

It is this standardless system 
that has made it posible for the 
school to turn out classes year 
after year in Harlem in which 
only some two percent could 
qualify for further academic 
training. This writer asked a 
school teacher in what way does 
such a system harm a student. 
And was told: 

“Children attending Harlem 
schools are for the most part a 
few steps behind those children 
attending schools where there is 
a majority of white -students. 
This fs due to many factors—in- 
ferior teachers, absence of stand- 
ards and so forth. 

“If the child’s education is a 
continuation of his experience 
in elementary school, then by 
the age of 15 he is damaged be- 


OTHE TEACHER was asked 


for an explanation of the phrase 
“damaged beyond repair”, She 
thought a moment and - 
ed with slow deliberation: . 
“Why, by that time the life 
pattern is set. School has just - 
been to him a chore, a_ place 
where he was sent to be kept 
off the streets. His studies, if they 
can be called that, have not giv- 
en him aspirations, nor have 
they established for him a way 
of life. In fact, he has gotten no 
basic understanding of life and 
his place in it and therefore can- 
not be reached with what would 
be ordinarily stimulating to a 
student who had been educated 
rather than having beep kept in 
school until age and time releas- 
ed him.” — 
* 


THE school board knows tbis, 
for back on June 21, 1954, ac- 
cording to a report by the Pub- 
lic Education Association, then 
board president Levitt suggested: 

1. That there is a_ serious 
teacher turnover in schools which 
are populated primarily by Ne- 
gro and Puerto Rican children. 

2. That there is a discrepancy 
between the number of classes 
for the mentally retarded and 
the intellectually gifted in these 
same schools. 

“3. That educational stand- 
ards are lower in Negro and 
Puerto Rican schools and that 
facilities are inadequate. 

“4. That school officials have 
on occasion been guilty of gerry- 
mandering school districts to the 
disadvantage of Negro and Puer- 
to Rican children.” 

Since that time there has been 
a flurry of statements and man- 
euvers behind the lines, but no 
action that would affect the edu- 
cation and future of Patricia 
Mallory and the thousands of 
other Patricias who are forced 


. by school zoning to attend in- 


ferior schools. 


THE immediate step taken by 
the Board of Education to meet 
the situation outlined by the 
PEA report was the adoption of 
plans to raise the standards in 
the admitted sub-standard 
schools. This was immediately 
recognized as the New York ver- 
sion of the “separate but equal” 
doctrine. 

The plan was to-get experi- 
enced teachers as volunteers to 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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Minneapolis Labor 
Is First City Body 
-Test Ban 


MINNEAPOLIS — By the action of its last meeting the Minn- 
eapolis AFL, Central Labor Union has become the first city central 


body in the United States to call 


tests. Deerying the “glib talk on e 
“resolved” that: 
e “Nuclear bomb tests should 


mankind have been determined a 
fears of our people.” 


© For “governments tc continue in nuclear bomb testing in 
face of the evidence that does exist, is to gamble with the health 


and well-being of those now alive, 


future existence of the human race.” 
e “The President of the United States and those designated by 


him (should) give forthright and dynamic leadership in securing in- 
ternational agreement on the cessation of nuclear tests, and continue 
efforts until the nations of the world are convinced of its wisdom.” 

© Minnesota’s represertatives in Washington should “co all 
within their: power so that the research presently being dune on 
peacetime uses of atomic energy be directed to the safety and well- 


being of human beings today and 


ee ee 


Teamsters union publications 


up the stop-the-tests cry. An editorial, which originally appeared in 


the Washington (state) Teamsters, 
California Teamsters under the he 
Time Has Come to Call a Halt to 
In Los Angeles, United Auto 
called for a ban on the tests. 


The longshoremen’s newspaper on the West Coast saw in the 
bomb propaganda the use of the “Madison Avenue tactic” 


« ” 
clean 


to “offset the growing public opi: 


for the banning of the H-bomb 
‘lean and dirty bombs”, the CLU 


be called .off until all hazards to 
id controlled, and thus allay the 


and worse, with the welfare and 


of the future.” 


on the West Coast have taken 


was reprinted by the Southern 
ading: “Ike Notwithstanding, the 
Atomic Bomb Testing.” 

Workers local 230 unanimously 


Back H-Ban 


ion which has brought a clamor 


for immediate end to bomb testing here, there and everywhere.” 


The Dispatcher, official organ of 
and Warehousemen’s Union. said 


the International Longshoremen’ § 
editorially in its July 5 issue that 


“the ful. impact of the dangers facing us in continued testing of A 


and H bombs and the possible test 
bomb had not hit us” until they hac 


warning of the dangers of H-bomb.testing. 


‘Bomb Cleansing 
SEN. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
the. 


Hogs Get Cream 

Sen. John Sparkman, chairman 
of the Senate Small Business 
Committee, disclosed recently 
that the. giant corporations are 
getting an ever larger share of | 
the war contracts business. 

During the first eight months 
of the present fiscal year (from 
July 1, 1956 to Feb. 28, 1957): 

Small and moderate-size firms, 
which make up 95 percent of 
all the companies in the U. S.., F 
received only 16.7 percent. of 
the Government’s $12.7 billion 
defense contracts. 

Corporate giants, which make 
up 5 percent of all firms, received 
83.3 percent of the contracts. | 

Sparkman told a Boston audi- 
ence that big corporations are 

“lapping up the cream . while 
small business firms are wast- F 
ing away on a diet of skim milk”. 


to come of the horrendous cobalt 


1 read the letter of Dr. Schweitzer, 


told 


Minnesota Democrat, 


Senate last week: 
“The talk, for example, about 
creating a clean bomb is the kind 
of language which plays right into 
ithe hands of Mr. Khrushchev, and 


‘makes us ‘ook ridiculous. It is an 
absurdity of monumental propor- 
‘tions. If anyone should be creat- 


ing a clean bomb, it is the Soviet! 


‘Union. More important, the peo- 
ple of the world can only look up- 
on our claim to be continuing large 
‘buclear tests in order to perfect a 
clean bemb with skepticism and 


doubt. They know that if it ever! 
came to all-out war with large nu-' 
Clear weapons it would be a war 


'to the very death, and the largest 
and dirtiest and most terrible ae, 
_'pons w ould be employed.” 


Soviet Labor 
Ask U.S. Unions 


THE TRADE UNIONS of the 
Soviet Union have appealed to 
those of the U. S. and of Britain 
to. help “rid the world of the 
dangers of atomic war.” | 

In a statement printed July 8, 
in Pravda, Soviet Communist 
Party newspaper, the asked the 

“trade unions and t working 
people of all countries, and pri- 
marily, of the U. S. and Britain, 
to exert every .effort to put an 


immediate ston to the tests of all : 


types of nuclear weapons.” 

“The working people of the 
Soviet Union,” they said, “are 
alarmed over the continuing 
tests of nuclear weapons, the 
armaments race and the stock- 
piling of greater quantities of 
nuclear arms, which contain the 
threat of an atom war of anni- 
hilation.” 

The Soviet working people 
and trade unionists they said, 
“demand that an agreement be 


chair 


Is eins 


5 Years Is 


came aware of ——. 
practices in the U 
Workers top Paws 
Meany, ee ee 
nounced last week 

ask for a full-dress in 

by the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices 
Committee. 

Meany’s statement was made to 
the Senate rackets committee af- 
ter Sen. John McClellan, committee 
had declared that UTW 


_ FIVE YEARS after he first caiee 
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to purchase homes. in Ken- 
ee 

told the See com- 

t in 1952 he had sub- 
vestigation mitted the Bagge vege of the UTW’s 
finances the AFL executive 
counall, sibadiatbukie Sama oe 
committee to explore the situation. 
The subcommittee allegedly gave 


an adverse report. 


officials used union funds to 
purchase lush homes. 

Meany’s excuse for tive 
ae r ‘rt AFL, of ie 

TW ha n a part Fis to 
labor merger, was that it had not 
been AFL policy to interfere in 
the internal affairs of its member 


unions. 


: The Textile union’s executive 
board declared in January 1953 


tween the purchase of the homes 
and the ak wis finances, 

After this “complete  white- 
wash,” as Meany described it, the 
AFL dropped the subject. 

THE McClellan committee's 
next step in its smear-labor cam- 


Involvement of the UTW offi- 
cials makes it the sixth union in 


reached at once between the 
great powers on the termination 
of nuclear weapon tests.” 

They condemned the govern- 
ments of the U.S. and Britain for 
refusing to accept the Soviet pro- 
posals, and for “setting up new 
obstructions” to a ban on bomb 
tests. 


‘which corruption by the national 
leadership has been uncovered. 
The others are the laundry, distille-| 
‘ry, carpenters, bakers and Allied, 


workers. 
a 


ANTHONY VALENTE, UTW, 
president, and Lloyd Klenert, its) 


Let's Not Be Distracted 


, 


— The York (Pa.) Gazette and Daily 


paign will begin on Tuesday, when 
it moves into.the alleged connec- 
tions between Feamster union off- 
cials and John Dioguardi, alias 
Johnny Dio, New York hoodlum. 
att is under indictment of 
of conspiracy in the acid- 
el of columnist Victor Rie- 
sel. His trial has been postponed 
indefinitely because two gangsters 
—Jalready convicted and in prison re- 
fuse to talk. 

The Dio hearings are likely to 
sour the victory which James Hof- 
‘fa. Teamsters vice president, won 
when he was acquitted last week 


,of bribery charges in Washington, 


Hoffa kad been charged in Wash- 
mgton with having bribed John 
Cye Cheasty to serve as a spy for 
him on the McClellan committee. 
An attempt will undoubtedly be 
made to.show that links exist be- 
tween Dio and Hoffa. 


| Hoffa’s supporters felt that his 


acquittal put him back in the 
runnong for the seat of Dave Beck, 
Teamster president. 


DONATIONS 


The following donations to 
the Worker fund drive were 
received during the week of 


July 16-22: 


A Kelly, New York, $10; Philadelphia 
Freedom of the Press Committee, 4100; 
Detroit, $75; Rechester, Minn., $1; Lynn, 
Mass, 


6. | 

Summer resort friends, $106; Brook- 
lyn, East New York, $40; Harlem Reader, 
$7.50; Sam, Bronx, $5; Van Certiandt 
area, Bronx, $25. 

PRN, New York, $2; Chicage reader, 
$1; Kew Gardens, $5; Nertheasé Bronx 
group, $125: New England Freedem of 


| 


A New Excuse (No. 4 3) for Arms Talks Slow- -Do wh 


Secretary of State Dulles 


went on the air last Monday | | 


e New York Times. According to! 


international scene were the fol- 


to explain the Administration’s policy on disarmament. It;+ 


needs a lot of explaining. Dulles, the ex-corporation lawyer, 


tried to persuade the court of pub-|~ 
lic opinion how much time and ef-; serious proof that the Soviets really 


fort is required to accomplish so, ‘mean arms limitation, our safety 


ae the Administration is mov-| lowing. 

ing toward disarmament at such| President Gamal Abdel Nasser 

dizzying speed that it is way ahead/opened Egypt's first parliament 

of Congress and “public under-' since the 1952 revolt which ended 

standing and support.’ ithe monarchy and set up the pres- 
This is the latest excuse for the/ent regime. In his speech Nasser 


little. 

As far as reducing conven- 
tional armaments is concerned, 
Dulles said the problem _ is 
“so yee ge that it is not 
possible to arrive at dependable 
equations.” Later on, however, he’ 
said that “it is possible to reduce 
to some degree” conventional wea- 
pons. What his opinion is on this 
subject depends on which para- 
graph you listen to or read. ~~ , 

* 


THE Administration’s concrete 
proposals, as presented by Dulles, 
are: 

® An inspection system, combin- 
ing aerial inspection and ground 
control. 

° A threefold approach to nu- 
clear weapons: a) a moratorium 
on production of fissionable mater- 
ials for such weapons; b) gradual 
reductions of present A-and H- 
bomb stockpiles through transfers 
to peaceful uses; c) halting tests for 
about 10 months. 

(However, in the very next para- 
gr2ph Dulles said: “Until we see 


| primarily depends on having the 


best weapons, large and small, that 
we can develop. This means con- 
tmued testing.”) 

© A first-step reduction of arm- 
ed forces to 2,500,000 men each 
for the United States and the So- 
viet Union. (At present there are 
2,790,000 men in the U.S. armed 
forces. Secretary of Defense Wil- 
son last week ordered the number 
reduced by 100,000.) 

® Cooperation in assuring that 
“outer space missiles would be used 
exclusively for peaceful and sci- 
entific purposes.’ 

To which Dulles added: “Until 
we have proof of the Soviet seri- 
ousness, etc., etc. 

Of course, what Dulles failed 
to tell his listeners was that in many 
parts of the world most people 
think the burden of proof is on the 
United States. 


* 
THE day after the Dulles 


speech came a commentary via one 
of the State Department's most re-| 
liable pipelines, James Reston of' 


elaborate dragging of feet by the 
U.S. delegation at the UN disarm-; 
ament negotiations in London, 
which are now in their fifth month. 
(A few weeks ago, you'll remem- 
ber, it was the need to get the! 
agreement of the allies that was! 
supposedly slowing things up.) 

The argument that Congress is 
lagging far behind the Administra- 
tion on disarmament is not too 
strong in view of the fact that the 
chief foreign policy spokesman of 
the majority party in Congress, 
Sen. Mike Mansfield, in a statement 
on July 13, called for suspending 
the bomb tests, cutting down the 
military establishment and devel- 
oping a fresh approach to the So- 
viet Union in order to end the cold 
war. 

As for the American people, sev- 
eral weeks ago the Gallup poll re- 
ported that 63 percent favored end- 
ing the tests if all other nations. in- 
cluding the sie did likewise. 


AMONG other highlights on the 


lim and feudalism. 


said that one of the first measures 
the 350-man National Assembly|™ 
will be asked to approve will be 
ithe first stage of the construction of 
‘the Aswan high dam, omens to 
improve the conditions of the pov- 
erty-stricken masses. Nasser set as 
his goal the eradication of imperia- 


The New York Times report 
(July 23) refers to the members o 
the National Assembly as elected 
from “handpicked” candidates. Un- 
doubtedly the Egyptian election 
earlier this month left much to be 
desired from the democratic stand- 


point. 
However, the same Times article 


elections for a ‘and region- 
al councils in central Java, Indo- 
nesia, show the Communist Party 


leading. The Communists have al- 
ready won an absolute majorit 

12 cities ad constituencies, ea fry 
ing Semarang, the provincial capi- 


x 

NEARLY two years after the 
overthrow of the Peron dictator- 
ship the people of Argentina will 
go to the polls for the first time 
this Sunday, July 28. They will 
elect delegates to a constituent as- 
sembly that will write a new consti- 


fj tution. 


Shortly before the election the 
semi-dictatorial provisional govern- 
ment of Genera] Aramburu yielded 
to natiowide pressure and lifted 
the state of siege that had been in 
force with brief interruptions since 
the period of World War II. Most 
—though not sere prison- 


also states: 


“Missing from the new _parlia- | 


ment were the big landowners and 
pashas who once dominated Egyp- 
tian polities. In their place were 
small landowners, village mayors 
and sheikhs and, for the first time 
in Egypt's history, two women 
delegates.” 


ers were also re 
‘The Communist Sail; ruled off 
the ballot several months ago, re- 


INCOMPLETE returns foie 


wed $57,000 af union 


that there was no connection be- 


— 


ILLINOIS | 


‘54 Bikini Fallout 
Cut Boys’ Growth, 
New Study Discloses 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 

BOYS from $3 to 15 years old who received small doses; 
of fallout some 100 miles away from the center of the 
Bikini H-bomb tested by the U.S. March 1, 1954, were 


ted i owth as a result. 
ae Hee is described in detail of still-births and in the deaths of 
in a study published in the latest,/2¢wly born and infant children 
July 13, issue of The Journal of whose mothers were pregnant at 
American Medical Association. the hme of the Aug. 6 and 9, ~o 
The study is based on examina- bombings m Japan. A study 0 
tion of “irradiated” and “non-|the surviving children made four 
irradiated” inhabitants of the Mar-|°r five years later has shown a 


: ’ slightly “increased frequency of; 
an — phe a retardation,” it adds. 
© 


: 


THE STUDY summarized in an 
article by Dr. Robert A. Conard 


Maldevelopment of the teeth in 


Detroit Athletic Club for $15,000. 


ithe City Council reportedly favors 


$125,000 City Street 


For Mere $15,000! 
DETROIT. — Would you like to 


buy a city street worth $125,000) 


for $15,000? Just a minute till we 
look you up in Who's Who and 
Dun & Bradstreet. Oh, sorry, broth- 
er. You're not the type. 

Now it’s a different matter with 
the exclusive Detroit Athletic Club. 
The City Council has agreed to sell 
Cross St. between John R and Ran- 
dolph (worth $125,000 or so) to the 


j 


The 8,500 square feet of public 

will then be converted 
into a private parking lot for Who's 
Who Knows Who! 

And while we're on the subject 
of Favors for the Few. Detroit will 
make use of an outright federal 
grant of $2,600,000 and a federal 
loan of $1,300,000 to beautify the 
38-block Mack - Concord project 
and then sell the cleared land to 
private developers. 


Here’s another: A majority of 


as containing “many elements of police state 


(Reprinted from “UE News”) 
SHINGTON. — Sen. Pat McNamara (D-Mich) has blasted 
the recommendations of the Commission of Government Security 


The recommendations would bring together all the “security” 
and “loyalty” pro under a central super-agency. Intended sup- 
posedly te AE 6 programs fairer, they actually would eliminate 
would antind aloo the indgautsl teenatig” peameesainiah bee Ste 
would ex . ity” which has been 
used by employers te blacklist militant union members. 

The Michigan Senator charged that the recommendations “seem 
to contain many serious threats to individual liberties.” Coming on 
the heels of Supreme Court decisions which cracked down on some 
of the worst abuses against American liberties McNamara saw the 
p Is as being “in s conflict with the reawakened desires 
of the American people to fight back against an insidious encroach- 
ment of their liberty. 

“We need fewer restrictions on the individuals,” he declared, 
not more. — 


Sen. McNamara pointed to the recommendations for a central 
security agency, extension of industrial “security,” more reactionary 
passport controls and legalization of wire-tapping as being especially 


SS 


of Brookhaven National Laborato-, ©xposed Japanese children was at-' urging the owners of the Gately 
ry and four military and scientific tributed to injury of the roots, The. Building at Wayne and Michigan 
associates, found that after two)" | AEC-Defense Dept. book to accept $250,000 so that the 
years the exposed boys averaged,Mentions a study made in 1952,| structure can be torn down to make, 
7.2 pounds lighter, and 2.1 inches)5©ver years after the bombings, of way for a traffic island plus five 


shorter than those not, exposed. No, Children who were from one to 14 trees, The Streets and Traffic De- 
difference was detected in girls. |Ye#"s old when irradiated. Com- 


i= UTOTOWN ALLEY 


Ss THE OLD-TIME 


| partment says the island is not 


Measurements were of nine ex-|Pared with unexposed children of 
posed males between 3 and 15) the same age they “had somewhat 
years of age. No mention was! lower average body weight and. 


made of comparisons of weight were less advanced in stature and’ 
and heiglit of 10 babies born to ex. Sexual maturity. a 
posed mothers since the explosion,| At the fallout hearings, one biol- 
with babies born to unexposed gist after another emphasized the 
populations. delayed visible effects of fallout, 
The article declares it is “not,and many cited the Japanese stud- 
possible to attach any significance” |ies as showing the increased inci- 
to the data on the children any- dence of leukemia as the years gO 
way, because of the small numbers|0"—@s does the new AEC book. 


involved and uncertainties of racial} One of the biologists at the 
characteristics. Joint Atomic Energy Committee: 


@ radiations subcommittee hearings, 
THE AMA Journal cited sur-| Dr. E. C. Pollard of Yale Universi-| 
veys of Japanese children, sur-!‘Y,_ declared that no living cell 
vivors of the bombings of Hiro-, which has received the effects of, 
shima and Nagasaki, however, penetrating radiation “is the same) 
which “noted the retardation of|@s before. " He challenged those 
growth and development in the who claim complete recovery can, 
expased male children, when com- take place, saying “it may well be, 
pared with unexposed .. .” that the cell appears to recover, | 
In “The Effects of Nuclear:but if it does so it is solely because 
Weapons,” latest official document it has not been put in circumstanc-| 
on the subject, released July 12)es requiring its full capability. 
by the U.S. Department of Defense} Asked afterward if this did not! 
and prepared by the Atomic En- downgrade studies concluding the, 
ergy Commission, there appears a exposed Marshallese were in good, 
section on “Retarded Development)health—a point the AMA Journal 
of Children,” under the general now makes again—he said he did) 
heading, “Late Effects of Nuclear not consider that studies made 
Radiation.” inow reveal what will happen. He 
Here is described “a marked in-| felt that a passage of years will 
crease over normal in the number tell another story. 


mee ee ———— 


BIG SHOTS GET $3,500,000 A YEAR 


.. FROM DSR RUNNING AT ‘LOSS’ 


DETROIT. — All that hullabaloo, union is in the position of having 
about the DSK running at a loss| to accept ANY new agreement for 
and needing a fare increase was|the next year presented by the) 
exploded last week. Mayor Cobo DSR. Under state law, employes of 
revealed that the system has been a municipally-operated transit sys- 


~~ 


HIT CITY PRICE 


paying off its indebtedness to big- 
shot bond-holders at a rate of $3,- 
500,000 annually—$1,200,000 more 
than necessary. 

The DSR claimed to have lost 
$158,798 during the last fiscal year. 
However, if it had not handed out 
the $1,200,000 bonanza, it would) 
have been in the black by $1,041,- 
302. 
With that figure in mind, do. 
some more simple arithmetic: 

The 2,300 bus operators, mem- 
bers of Division 26, are asking for 
15 percent pay increases and addi- 
tional fringe benefits, but DSR of- 
ficials indicate that they will only 
allow an increase of. about eight 
cents per hour, On the basis of 52 
40-hour weeks, this .come to $382.- 


| UAW Local 600 can address him at 


tern cannot strike.” 


‘Grand Old Man’ 


Bill McKie Is 81 
DETROIT. 
Belated 81st birthday greetings 
(July 19) to Bill McKie trom the 
staff of the Michigan Worker. 
Others wishing to send greetings 
“the grand old man” of Ford 


to 


his home, 15724 Turner (he saw to 
it that his recent hospitalization was 
brief.) , 

The best birthday gift would be; 
to purehase a few copies of that 
fine biography by Phil Bolonsky,| 
“Brother Bill McKie” (copies avail- 
able at Berenson Bookstore, 2419 


720. The DSR could easily be more! Grand River) and give them to 
ac ae with its employes, and|friends. The story of this stalwart, 
$ generous with the bankers. [principled and energetic union 


The catch—as last Tuesday’s De- builder deserves the widest. cir- 


troit Free Press says—is that “the 


culation. 


ee 


for traffic purposes—but 
after all, what's $250,000 if it goes 
to the “right people?’ 


FIX IN CORKTOWN 
DETROIT. — Does the city have 


a right to condemn property and! 
fix an arbitrary price on it for re-| 
sale to private industry? | 


M. Schmidt of Goodells thinks: 
not. In a letter to the July 17 Free) 
Press, on the Corktown situation, 
he maintains that such condemna- 
tion and price-fixing is justifiable: 
only when the property is to be 
turned over for public use. He pro- 
poses that Corktown owners band 
together to sell or lease their prop- 
erty to the highest bidder—and not 
simply accede to an arbitrary de- 
cision on the value of property now 
coveted by certain private interests 
because of the coming St. Law-! 
rence Seaway advantages. 


End Hell Bomb 
Tests, Says Ford 


Local in Canada 


WINDSOR. — “Change in Policy 
for Prosperity with Peace.” That's 
the heading on the PAC column in 
the current “Ford Facts,” organ of 


UAW Local 200 here. 


The column attributes the Lib- 
eral defeat in last month’s Canadian 
elections to the Federal govern- 
ment'’s failure to accept responsi- 
bility for the increasing unemploy- 
ment; its lack of concrete proposals 
to market Canada’s products on the 
world market (coupled with in- 
creased imports of consumers goods 
from the U. S.); and “the heavy 
burden of taxation resulting from 
the unnecessarily overbalanced de- 
fense. budget” and inadequate so- 
eial security expenditure. 

Labor must urge changes in pol- 
icy on the new Conservative Gov- 
ernment, the PAC column says, in- 
cluding these points: 

® Increased old age pensions. 

® Immediate cuts in defense 
spending to make more money 
available for social security meas- 
ures. 
® Sell to foreign markets now) 
restricted, . | 

® Stop the sellout to Wall Street: 
of Canada’s abundant natural 
wealth, and encourage Canadian 
development of same. 

© Support world public opinion, 


in calling a halt to the A and H-| 


~ 


SPECIAL UAW CONVENTION—There’s pros and cons on 
seating local prexies and shop chairmen besides the regular dele- 
gates at the UAW’s special February convention. The pros says the 
more participating in adopting the ‘58 demands the merrier. The 
cons feel it may be a way to reduce the voting strength of the 2,000 
rank and file delegates. What do you think? 

¥* 

A FOUR-DAY 26-hour week at no reduction in pay has been 
granted office workers, members of Office Employes Local 42, by 
UAW Local 15 (Fleetwood). . . . A shorter work week has been 
adopted by AFL Cooks and Chefs and Bartenders Locals, but the 
Waiters and Waitresses haven't decided if they can forego the sixth 
day of tips. , 

* 

BUICK Jocal’s seniority agreement “is not adequate to cope” 
with present layoffs, according to Otis “Jim” Bishop, president of 
UAW Local 599. He wants it re-negotiated. . . . Bishop also charges 
management with imposing “unbearable penalties and “resorting to 
mtimidation” in Factory 10 to enforce speeded-up work standards. 

* 

LABOR DAY plans are being mapped jointly by representatives 

of the Wayne County CIO and AFL. | 
* : 

IN TRAVERSE CITY the city council—over labor objections— 
passed an ordinance ae mass picketing. . . . Seems the 
Cherry Growers Inc. was terribly embarrassed in front of tourists 
last year when ClO-organized cherry pickers went on strike for 
wage increases. : 

* 

IN BIG RAPIDS UAW shop steward Edward J. Schroeder led 
a field of seven candidates to win a post on the Board of Education. 
Direct labor participation in school beards can carry a lot of weight 
when it comes to combatting the big business propaganda regularly 
dished out to the students as “truth.” 

| * 

THE 25th state AFL-CIO merger has just been voted in Wash- 

ington. What's the hitch in Michigan? 
* 

AN IMPARTIAL study of Michigan taxes—proposed by Gov. 
Williams—is being blocked by GOP legislators. The Michigan CIO 
News says the Republican salons are fighting the proposal “since 
they know that such a private committee would not turn up facts 
pleasant to large corporations.” | 


HELEN AND CARL WINTER attended the unveiling last 
Sunday of a memorial to Helen’s father, Alfred Wagenknecht. The 
granite block—bearing this inscription, a favorite with Lenin: “;>. . to 
the greatest cause . . . the liberation of mankind”—is placed along- 
side the Haymarket martyrs’ monument in the Waldheim Ceme- 
tery, Chicago. Wagenknecht, founding secretary of the Communist 
Labor Party in 1919, was the son of a refugee from Bismark’s ex- 
ceptional anti-socialist laws in Germany. 

* 


A TEMPORARY injunction was granted 77-year-old Flint tax- 
payer Guy L. Odle to step city officials ials—including all nine commis- 


| sioners—from taking trips to New York and Mackinac Island at tax- 


payers expense. The City had voted $500 for commissioners to at- 
tend the U. S. Conference of Mayors in New York and $300 to meet 
with the Michigan Municipal League at Mackinac Island. Other of- 
ficials were to receive “actual expenses.” Odle’s suit charged it was 
extravagent, unnecessary, unreasonable and illegal for 13 city offi- 
cials to get what “amounts to a paid vacation.” 

* 


SEVERAL States Attorneys General have come to the defense 
of the U. S. Supreme Court's recent civil rights decisions. A state- 
ment by Pennsylvania’s Deputy Attorney General Joseph L. Donnelly 
macy “the angry, hysterical and unwarranted attacks” on the 

ourt, : 
Any word yet from Michigan’s Attorney General??? 
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CHICAGO, — The Chicago 
branch of the National Associa- 


tion for the Advancement of 
Colored People strongly urged 
all citizens to immediately write 
or wire President Eisenhower 
and Senators Douglas and Dirk- 
sen urging that they firmly op- 
pose all efforts to amend and 
emasculate the civil rights bill 
(HR 6127) which passed the 
House and is now being debated 
in the Senate. 

In calling for this “action to 
hold the line for civil rights and 
American democracy, “Willou 
by Abner, president of the Chi 
cago NAACP said: 


“The eyes of the nation and 
the world are focused upon the 
U.S. Senate. The fate of an ele- 


mentary principle is being de- 
bated—a moderate bill to im- 
plement and guarantee the con- 
stitutional rights of Negroes in 
the South. 


“SOUTHERN Senators op- 
sing the measure are set for 


a filibuster and the use of trick- 


ery to-emasculate the bill and 
they are gaining ground with a 
pattern ot ‘compromise’ rapidly 
developing. The vast majority of 
the American people want to see 
even this modest guarantee of 
constitutional rights passed. 
“The Southern Senators are 
acting as though the armed 
forces of the nation were posed 
to march upon them. They char- 
acterize any measure to protect 
the rights of Negroes as being 


aimed at destroying the “South- 
ern way of life.” Senator Russell 
in ‘hurt’ indignation said the 
South was being told ‘We will 
bring the Army and the Navy in 
and occupy your peaceful land,’ 
and described the bill as ‘the 
bitter cup Be peor to our lips.” 
Abner noted that the main at- 
tack of the Southern Senators is 
on two points—the jury trial issue 
and the powers granted the At- 
torney General. 


“THERE is no indication in 
the tone and spirit of the debate 
that the Southerners are ready. 
to accept any compromise. But 
the knees of some liberal Sena- 
tors are buckling,” stated Abner. 

“The fight is just begun. Win 


lrite Ike, Senate on 


Rights, Chicago NAAC 


we (soa Win we will,” said 
Abner in urging all citizens to 
bolster the President and the 
Senators by indicating their em- 


sks 


phatic support for the bill and 


tors “to stay in there punching to 
defeat any filibuster and all 
efforts’ to weaken the bill, no 
matter how long it may take.” 
“Impairment of the constitu- 
tional rights of Negroes cannot 


tion of The Worker is yer’ 
lished weekly. | 

fice: 36 W. R af 
Chicago, 1, Hlinois. -Tele- 
phone RAndolph 6-9198, 

Address all communications 
for this edition of The Work- 
er to the above address. 

Sam Kushner, editor. 
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and ea not be tolerated an 
lon declared Abner, 

a art My firm resolve 

in an avalanche of 

wires to the President 

on oe citizens can. 


How the Rank-and-File Sees Illinois Labor = 


( This article is the third in «@ 
series of four, dealing with the 
planned merger of the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor and 
the Ulinois State Industrial Un- 


ion Council.) 
By SAM KUSHNER 


CHICAGO — What does the 
average rank-and-filer expect 
from the coming merger? In ad- 
dition to stronger poiitical action 
machinery and a more militant 
approach to the fight for Negro 
rights, there is an overall com- 
mon denominator. 

That is:—Protect union condi- 
tions and bring a higher level 
of labor solidarity to the Illinois 
labor movement. To most union 


members’ the unions still are ba- 
sically an economic organization. 
The fears engendered in Illinois 
by the proposed state “right-to- 
work” and anti-picketing laws 


only strengthened the feeling of. 


many of the need for a stronger 
Illinois central labor body. 

The national attacks on labor, 
through the Taft-liartley law 
and by other means, and the at- 
tacks in Illinois, have he ‘ight- 
ened the desire for merger on 
the part of many. But these leg” 
islative barbs aimed at the trade 
union movement are by no 
means the only reason for merg- 
er in the view of many workers. 

THE increased arrogance of 


Packing Union Seeks to Win 
‘Queen’ Title for Member 


CHICAGO. — The _ United 
Packinghouse Workers are back- 
ing one of their members, Bes- 
sie McCauley, for queen of the 
annual East-West baseball clas- 
sic on Sunday afternoon, July 
28, at Comiskey Park. 

The game will represent 25 
years of the Negro American 
Leagues, which have developed 
many young Negro stars. The 
Negro American Leagues have 
contributed much to the game 
of baseball. Such stars as 
Jackie Robinson, Larry Doby, 
Satchel Paige, Willie May, and 
many more, got their start in the 


Negro Leagues before Negroes 
were admitted into organized 
baseball. 

District One, UPWA, has gone 
on record to support this annual 
classic, by choosing Sister Bessie 
McCauley of the Local.-to rep- 
resent the District as queen of 
this event. It will be the first 
time a packinghouse worker has 
enetered this contest, which is 
conducted nation-wide. 

If Sister McCauley wins, she 
will represent the Packinghouse 
Workers in the Bud Billiken 
Parade on Saturday, Aug. 3. 


Segregation Battle 
Rages in Mlinois 


COLP, Illinois—A legal battle 
looms over the question of the 
action of the Williamson County 
Board of School Trustees in al- 
lowing the detachment of a part 
of the Colp Grade School District 
and its annexation to the Carter- 
ville School District. 

Officials of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 


a vote of 4 to 3 to consolidate 
under one roof the two grade 
schools in the district starting 
with the September ~ term - of 
school. The board has four Ne- 
gro and three white members. 
The Negro members voted for 
the consolidation and the whites 
Oo the action. 

re have been two grade 


the bosses, the — accentuated 
speed-up in the plants, and the 
heavy cw accompanied by 
runaway shops in a number of 
instances—all have had their af- 
fects on the rank-and-file. The 
great need for labor to close 
ranks and beat back the attacks 
that have been levelled at it has 
become more and more ap- 
parent. 

In the coming period the his- 
toric campaign of labor for the 
shorter work-week, together 
with wage increases, further 
highlight the challenge that fac- 
es the labor movement in the 
nation and especially in the state 
of Illinois. What has been the 
record on this score in the recent 
past on the part of Illinois labor? 

It is on this score that the 
average unionist on the job has 
seen only the semblance of a 
beginning. The-long and bitter 
struggle of the auto workers at 
the Kohler Company in the ad- 
joining state of Wisconsin, has 
gotten widespread support in 


some unions and especially from 
‘the plumbers union. 


But the 
solidarity that this battle should 
have received is far from uni- 
versal in the Illinois labor move- 
ment, 

OR AS we look at the wide- 
spread attacks that have been 
levelled at the rank and file of 
the Teamsters Union in Illinois, 


one must ask why has there 


been such silence. And many 
prolonged strikes have been go- 
ing on, without a peep out of 
the labor officialdom. 

Lest one take just a one-sided 
view of these events and attempt 
to place all of the blame on the 
top leaders, it should be added 
that the local unions are not 
speaking out in the manner that 
they have in the past. It seems 
that many locals are relying on 
the “top” to send out the word 
for support. The support to any 
union battle should find its 
greatest stimulus at the local 
union level. 

The merger in Illinois poses 
another problem of solidarity, 
In Illinois, independent unions 
such as the United Electrical 
Radio. and Machine Workers of 
America and the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers union have 


to the Chicago unions is 
need to rid themselves of ys in- 
terference of the police depart- 
ment's labor detail, This squad 
under the notorious leadership 
of Ca <r George Barnes has 
tangled with Chicago unions on 
many occasions. With the prob- 
ability of major strikes in Illi- 
nois next year for shorter work- 
week demands, the elimination 
of this anti-labor detail is very 
well on the order of the day. 

In the state of Illinois, soli- 
darity has always meant more 
than just the support of unions 
by other unions, The very ex- 
istence of such unions as the 
UAW (with its large number of 
farm implement workers) and 
the Packinghouse Workers 
Union, emphasizes the historic 
farm-labor support that is so 
much a part of Midwest history. 

* 


A PROGRAM on farm-labor 
unity, as part and parcel of the 
merger convention, would go a 
long way towards putting the 


monopolists on the spot. 
all, it is big business "a is 
ing all in its power to kick 
groups down the economic 
ladder. 

So, it would be q 
that while there cot ew soli- 
darity action of labor in the 
past, the promise of the future 
demands much more of the labor 
movement. For labor to defend 
itself from attacks is the first 
step expected by many. 

But for labor to step out, in 
its new unified state organiza- 
tion, and take the me on a 


merger should fulfill. res is a 
beginning that the merger con- 
vention can and should act on. 

_ Every employer attempting to 
take on a segment of Illinois 
labor should feel the full fury 
of the power of the merger con- 
vention. This would be a good 
beginning and serve notice to 
big business that “an injury to 
one is an injury to all.” 


Harvester Lays 
Off More Here 


CHICAGO—Last week, the In- 
ternational Harvester Company 
had a large booth at the Chicago- 
land Fair for the purpose of 

“helping to attract a half-million 
workers to the new job opportun- 
ities in Chicago.” 

This week, International Har- 
vester cut the work force at its 
plants “due to lagging sales of 
industrial tractors. 

About 200 workers at the 


Tractor Works in Chicago have 
been ordered not to report back 
to work at the end of the annual 
two-week vacation ner which 
ends July 29. 

The plant at 2600 W. S3lst 
normally employs 3,952 

Last month, the work force at 
Harvester’s Melrose Park hg 
declined by 561 rsons, 
spokesmen estimated that 2 
450 were laid off. 


Editor Gets Lovejoy Award 
For Supporting Integration 


CARBONDALE, Ill.—The edi- 
tor of the Clinton (Tenn.) Courier- 
News, who advocated racial in- 
tegration of schools despite abuse of a large element in his com- 


“his realistic devotion to the prin- 
ciples of law and order” while 


“subjected to the scorn and abuse 


by a large element of his com- munity. 


Colored People and the attorney 
for the Colp School District 
charge that the action by the 
Williamson County Trustees pre- 
vents integration and allows seg- 
regation. They announced that 
the ruling will be appealed to 
higher courts and that they will 
“fight it all the way to the Su- 
preme Court if necessary.” 

Colp is a small. southern Illi- 
nois community of about 400 
sha wee On May 17 the Colp 

rade School Board decided by 


\ 


schools, one the Attucks school 
attended by sixty some Negro 
children and the Standard school 
attended by about 45 white pu- 
pils. The consolidation move 
provided for full integration of 
both the student body and the 
teaching staff. 

The Williamson County shoal 
trustees allowed a petition signed 
by 222 whites to detach a por- 
tion of the Colp district and an- 
nex :it: to the’ neighboring. all 
white Carterville district. 


pore a militant role in Illinois 
abor history. 

THE fullest cooperation, at 
the least, between the new state- 


wide AFL-CIO or tion and 
_ these unions will undoubtedly 


strengthen both. Labor will only 
recognize its fullest potential 
when there is unity of all unions, 
including those mentioned above 
and the United Mine Workers 
which is a powerful organization 


-. in, the’ downstate area. 


Of more than passing interest 


— 


munity, today was named recepi- 


Emerging as a lela of the 


ent of ‘the 1957 Elijah P. Lovejoy anti-extremist rt bis Wells con- 


Award for Courage in Journalism. 

Horace V. Wells Jr., received 

an inscribed plaque at the third 

very National Conferenca of 

none Newspaper Editors spon- 

the Department of Jour- 

er * Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. ; 

The award was presented by 

Dr. Howard R. Long, 


stantly stressed the necessity of 
obeying the law. R 
tempts —_ =e to 
newspaper; his family 

ened, and a ee age eas was 
set off near his home 


ted = 


The award honors P, 


Lovejoy, Alton, Ill, 

editor who was killed by a mob 
department, in 1837 when he refused to cease 
chairman, who praised Wells for’ publication, 
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Yoo -hoo, Connecticut! 


_ WE KNEW summer is a rough 

time to gather subscriptions or 
funds but, also, the bills don't 
know this. They keep piling up, 
and demanding attention, even 
when it is 97.2 degrees outside 
and even hotter inside. 

The other day we gathered 
enough energy to look at the re- 
. sults of both circulation and fund 
efforts of the past three weeks— 
since July 1 at this writing—and 
found that in some areas, our 
supporters seem to have just 
melted away. 

Connecticut readers came 
through with a total of just two 
Worker subs in these three 
weeks, and not one penny in the 
Worker's $100,000 fund drive. 
Marylanders had two Worker 
subs also, but they did a full 
dollar better than Connecticut in 


the drive. 

From New Jersey came 25 
Worker subs, but re was a 
total of: 4ust $10 for the three 
weeks .jn response to our fund 
appeals. Ohioans sent in 10 
Worker subs, and only $68 in 
funds. 

About the only areas where 
our supporters sent respectable 
sums in the fund effort were 
Chicago, with close to $1,500 
for the three weeks; New Eng- 
land, with more than $700; and 
the Queens readers in New 
York, with something over 
$3,500. The three-week total of 
$10,700 in the drive was more 
than $5,000 short of need, and 
puts us in a tough spot now. 

Summer or no, we need the 
help of our readers—all of you— 
to keep going! 


' By ABNER W. BERRY 


Bias in Nort 


AN ATTACK on school segregation in the North of nationwide significance was 
seen in the New York State Supreme Court suit brought last week by Mrs. Mae Mal- 


lory, 27 Morningside Ave., for the right to enter 12-year-old daughter, 


in Manhattan's Joan of Arc Ju- 
nior High School. 


Mrs. Mallory, who is secre- 
tary of the Parents Committee 
for Better Education in Harlem, 
is suing to compel the Board of 
Education to permit her daugh- 
ter to attend a junior high school 
outside her district. Under the 
board’s zoning system jim-crow 
patterns in housing are extended 
to the schools. _ 


Patricia, who plans to go to 
college and become a dietician, 
was assigned for the coming term 
to P.S. 88, a junior high school 
at 114th St. and Seventh Ave., 
which is virtually all-Negro. 
Mrs. Mallory sought to enroll 
Patricia at Joan of Arc Junior 
High School, 93rd St., between 


Amsterdam and Columbus Aves., 


which is interracial. She was 
turned down on the ground that 
the school is one er district. 


MRS. MALLORY’S attorney, 
Paul B. Zuber, who is chairman 
of the Parents Committee for 
op a last Wednes- 

ay serv pers on Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Dr. William 
Jansen. The petition is scheduled 
to be filed in the State Supreme 
Court next Wednesday, July 31. 


Charging that P.S. 88 was an 
inferior school as well as segre- 
gated, Mr. Zuber said the suit 
was based on the U. S. Supreme 
Court's desegration decision of 
May 17, 1954. | 

The suit highlights three years 
of hemming and hawing by the 
Board of Education on school 
desegration in New York City. 

Patricia Mallory was a nine- 
year-old student in a Harlem ele- 
mentary school in 1954 when 
then president of the New York 
City Board of Education, Col. 
Arthur Levitt, announced as the 
board's objective complete com- 
pliance with the U.S. Supreme 
Court’s desegregation decision. 


_ But three years later Patricia, 


HO CHI MINH, president of the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam, on his trip to Czechoslovakia 
talks with the citizens in a workers’ section of Prague. 


Predicts Michigan 


——~ Jobless Toll Will 
~ Mit235,000 Mark 


Special te The Worker 


DETROIT. — Unemployment will reach 235,000 by 
August, according to an announcement by Gov. G. Mennen 
Williams. - The governor said he will call 


diate gion ox gg Action by him 
is long overdue. 

He noted that while manufac- 
turing jobs decreased 50,000 in 
the auto industry during this sea- 
son, production. equals that of the 
1956 model period. ; 

He said that this warranted an 
inquiry to discover the effects of 
automation and of other processes 
which .eliminate the jobs of un- 

The United Auto Workers which 


for an imme- 


says that more than 150,000 of 
‘its members being unemployed 
throughout the nation and in Can- 


help in fiinding jobs for the laid 
off workers. 

INDUSTRY is falsely charging 
that the “reason” for unemploy- 
ment here is that Michigan taxes 
on industry are too high and com- 
pel plants to move out, leaving 
unemployed behind. 

The truth is that Michigan is 
34th an the list of states when it 
comes to taxing industry. There 
are 33 states which tax industry 
much more than here. Many states 
have corporation profits - taxes; 
Michigan does not. 

Consumers here pay 64 percent 
of the taxes while industry pays 
only 14 percent. In the recent 
State Legislature consumers were 


whisky tax. 
~ Bete 
YOUR WORKER COLUMNISTS: 


ada, reports that some 45,000 peo- 
ple will be effected by the 15,000 
layoffs of North American Aircraft 
workers. 

Leonard Woodcock, UAW vice 
president in charge of aircraft, 
deman severance’ pay’ for’ 
15,000 laid of and government 


Sie. 


slapper with a new cigarette and 


after completing her elementary 
school work, was assigned to 
what is admitted by the Board 
to be an inferior school with vir- 
tually a 100 percent Negro at- 
tendance. 

The school to which Patricia 
was assigned was formerly Wad- 
leigh High School. Old timers in 
the community can remember 
the fight put up by parents of 
Wadleigh students in the late 
1930's against a curriculum 
meant to prepare Negro girls as 
domestic servants. 


SINCE those days Wadleigh, 
along with all other schools in 
the city, has a common curricu- 
lum with other city schools—but 
Wadleigh’s inferiority persists. It 
persists in the fact that the Board 
of Education has devised a means 
of getting around the special 
problems of areas like Harlem 
and Brooklyn’s Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant by abolishing standards of 
pupil performance. | 

The standard is now geared to 
what the teacher establishes as 
the “mental level” of the class. 
Classes in schools like Wadleigh 
Junior High School and other 
schools in the Harlem area are 
judged to have low “mental lev- 
els. 


It is this standardless system. 
that has made it posible for the 
school to turn out classes year 
after year in Harlem in which 
only some two percent could 
qualify for further - academic 
training. This writer asked a 
school teacher in what way does 
such a system harm a student. 
And was told: 

“Children attending Harlem 
schools are for the most part a 


few steps behind those children . 


attending schools where there is 
a majority of white students. 
This is due to many factors—in- 
ferior teachers, absence of stand- 
ards and so forth. 

“If the child’s education is a 
continuation of his experience 
in elementary school, then by 


the age of 15 he is damaged be- 


THE TEACHER was: asked 


Patricia Leola, 


for an explanation of the 
“damaged beyond r 
thought a moment and respond- 
ed with slow deliberation: 
“Why, by that time the life 
pattern is set. School has just 
been to him a chore, a place 
where he was sent to be kept 
off the streets. His studies, if they 
can be called that, have not giv- 
en him aspirations, nor have 
they established for him a way 
of life. In fact, he has gotten no 
basic..understanding of life and 
his place in it and therefore can- 
not be reached with what would 
be ordinarily stimulating to a 
student who had been educated 
rather than having beep kept in 
school until age and time releas- 
ed him.” : 


* 
THE school board krows this, — 
for back on June 21, 1954, ac- 


. cording to a report by the Pub- 


lic Education Association, then 
board president Levitt suggested: 

1. That there is a_ serious 
teacher turnover in schools which 
are populated primarily by Ne- 
gro and Puerto Rican children. 

2. That there is a discrepancy 
between the number of classes 
for the mentally retarded and 
the intellectually gifted in these 
same schools. 

“3. That educational stand- 
ards are lower in Négro and 
Puerto Rican schools and that 
facilities are inadequate. 

“4. That school officials have 
on occasion been guilty of gerry- 
mandering school districts to the 
disadvantage of Negro and Puer- 
to Rican children.” 

Since that time there has been 
a flurry of statements and man- 
euvers behind the lines, but ne 
action that would affect the edu- 
cation and future of Patricia 
Mallory and the thousands of 
other Patricias who are forced 
by school zoning to attend in- 
ferior schools. 

* 

THE immediate step taken by 
the Board of Education to meet 
the situation outlined by the 
PEA report was the adoption of 
plans to raise the standard in 
the admitted sub-standard 
schools. This was immediately 
recognized as the New York: ver- 


sion of the “separate but equal” — 


doctrine. 
The plan was to get experi-— 
enced teachers as volunteers to 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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Is First City Body 


Soviet Union have appealed to 


|Soviet Labor 
Ask U.S. Unions 
Back H-Ban | 


THE TRADE UNIONS of the 


those of the U. S. and of Britain 
to help “rid the world of the. 
dangers of atomic war.” | 

In a statement printed July 8, 


o Urge H- 


- MINNEAPOLIS — By the action of its last meeting the Minn- 
eapolis AFL Central Labor Union has become t 
body in the United States to call for the banning of the 
tests. Decrying the “glib talk on clean and dirty bombs’, the CLU 


“resolved that: 


e “Nuclear bomb tests should be called off until all hazards to. 
mankind have been determined and controlled, and thus allay the 


fears of our people.” 


© For “governments tc continue in nuclear bomb testing in 
face of the evidence that does exist, is to gamble with the health 
and well-being of those now alive, 


future existence of the human race.” 
e “The President of the United States and those designated by 


him (should) give forthright and dynamic leadership in securing in- 
ternational agreement on the cessation of nuclear tests, and continue 
efforts until the nations of the world are convinced of its wisdom.” 

® Mimnesota’s representatives in Washington should “do all 


within their power so that the r : 
peacetime uses of atomic energy be directed to the safety and well- 


being of human beings today and 


Teamsters union publications on the West Coast have taken 
up the stop-the-tests cry. An editorial, which originally appeared in 
the Washington (state) Teamsters, was reprinted by the Southern 
California Teamsters under the heading: “Ike Notwithstanding, the 
Time Has Come to Call a Halt to Atomic Bomb Testing.” : 

In Los Angeles, United Auto Workers local 230 unanimously 


called for a ban on the tests. 


=~ —-  —— 


Test Ban 


e the first city central 
H-bomb 


and worse, with the welfare and 


esearch presently being done on 


of the future.” 


The longshoremen’s newspaper on the West Coast saw in the | 


“clean” boritb propaganda the use of the “Madison Avenue tactic” | 
to “offset the growmg public opinion which has brought a clamor | 
for immediate end to bomb testing here, there and everywhere.” 


The Dispatcher, official organ of 
7 x 7. > y . ‘ 
and Warehousemen’s Union. said 


the International Longshoremen’s 
editorially in its July 5 issue that 


“the ful: impact of the dangers facing us in continued testing of A | 
and H bombs and the possible test to come of the horrendous cobalt | 
bomb had not hit us” until they had read the letter of Dr. Schweitzer, 


Hogs Get Cream 

Sen. John Sparkman, chairman 
of the Senate Small Business 
Committee, disclosed recently 
that the giant corporations are 


the war contracts business. 
During the first eight months 
of the present fiscal year (from 
July 1, $956 to Feb. 28, 1957): 
Small and moderate-size firms, 
which make up 95 percent of 
all the companies in the U. S., 


received only 16.7 percent of | 
ple of the world can only look up-| 


the Government's $12.7 billion 
defense contracts. 

Corporate giants, which make 
up 5 percent of all firms, received 
83.3 percent of the contracts. 

Sparkman told a Boston audi- 
ence that big corporations are 
“lapping up the cream while 
small business firms are wast- 


warning of the dangers of H-bomb testing. 


_ a EE 
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Bomb Cleansing 
| SEN. 


creating a clean bomb is the kind 
of language which plays right into| 
the hands of Mr. Khrushchev, and. 
‘makes us !ook ridiculous. It is an. 
absurdity of monumental propor-) 
tions. If anyone should be creat-| 
‘ing a clean bomb, it is the Soviet 
Union. More important, the peo- 


on our ¢elaim to be continuing large | 
nuclear tests in order to perfect a’ 


clean bomb with skepticism and 


doubt. They know that if it ever 
came to all-out war with large nu- 


clear weapons it would be a war: 
to the very death, and the largest 
and dirtiest and most terrible wea-, 


| 


| 


‘pons would be employed.” 


et ee ee 


ing away on a diet of skim milk”. 


A New Excuse (No. 


Secretary of State Dulles went on the air last Monday ' 
to explain the Administrations policy on disarmament. It 


| HUBERT HUMPHREY, | 
Minnesota Democrat, told the 
Senate last week: | 


getting an ever larger share of | “the talk, for example, about 


43) for A 


needs a lot of explaining. Dulles, the ex-corporation lawyer 


tried to persuade the court of pub-| ~~ 
lic opinion how much time and ef-| Serious proof that the Soviets really 


fort is required to accomplish so ™ean arms limitation, our. safety 
little. 'primarily depends on having the 
As far as reducing conven- best weapons, large and small, that 
tional armaments is concerned,,We can develop. This means con- 


Dulles said the problem _ is, tinued testing.”) 

“so complex that. it is not! © A first-step reduction of arm- 
possible to arrive at dependable ed forces to 2,500,000 men each 
equations.” Later on, however, he for the United States and the So- 
said that “it is possible to reduce, viet Union. (At present there are 


>| 


in Pravda, Soviet Communist 
Party newspaper, they asked the 
“trade unions and the working 
people of all countries, and pri- 
marily, of the U. S. and Britain, 
to exert every effort to put an : 
immediate stop to the tests of all 
types of nuclear weapons.” 

“The working people of the 
Soviet Union,” they said, “are 
alarmed over the continuing 
tests of nuclear weapons, the 
armaments race and the stock- 
piling of greater quantities .of 
nuclear arms, which contain the 
threat of an atom war of anni- 
hilation.” 

The Soviet working people 
and trade unionists they said, 
“demand that an agreement be 
reached at once between the 
great powers on the termination 
of nuclear weapon tests.” 

They condemned the govern- 
ments of the U.S. and Britain for 
refusing to accept the Soviet pro- 
posals, and for “setting up new 
obstructions” to a ban on bomb 
tests. 
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FIVE YEARS after he first be-)sec 
came aware of dubious financial/havi 


praetices in the United Textile 
Workers top” officials, George’ 
Meany, AFL-CIO president, an- 
nounced last week that he wou 
ask for a full-dress investigation 
by the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices 
Committee, | 
Meany’s statement was made to 
the Senate rackets committee af- 


: 
’ 


ter Sen. John McClellan, committee! an adverse report. 


chairman, had declared that UTW| 
officials had used union funds to. 
purchase lush homes. 

Meany’s excuse for comparative; 
inaction of the AFL, of which the 
UTW had been a part prior to the 
labor merger, was that it had not 
been AFL policy to interfere in 
the internal affairs of its. member! 
unions. | 

Involvement of the UTW off- 
cials makes it the sixth union in 
which corruption by the national 
leadership has been uncovered. 
The others are the laundry, distille- 


Ty, carpenters, bakers and Allied, 


workers. q 
° | 

ANTHONY VALENTE, UTW 
president, and Lloyd Klenert, its, 


| 


- 


= 


| 


— The York (Pa.) Gazette and Daily : 


council, which named a 3-man 


‘AFL dropped 


| cia 


con 


Meany told: the Senate com- 


mittee that in 1952 he had sub- 
mitted the question of the UTW's 


the AFL paneer 
$ 

committee to explore the situation. 
The subcommittee allegedly gave 


The Textile union's executive 
board declared in January 1953 
cou tntaeahee ok aiettiend 
tween thy irc the . es 
and the union’s finances. 

After this “complete white- 
wash,” as Meany described it, the 
e subject. 

THE McClellan committee's 
next step in its smear-labor cam- 
paign will begin on Tuesday, wlien 
it moves into the alleged connec- 
ions between Teamster union offi- 
ls and John Dioguardi, alias 
Johnny Dio, New York hoodlum. 
Dioguardi is under indictment of 
charges of conspiracy in the- acid- 
blinding of columnist Victor Rie- 
sel. His trial has been postponed 
indefinitely because two gangsters 
already convicted and in prison. re- 


finanees to 


Let's Not Be Distracted ie to talk, 


‘sour the victory which James Hof- 


The Dio hearings are likely to 


fa, Teamsters vice president, won 
when he was acquitted last week 
of bribery charges in Washington. 


‘Hoffa had been charged in Wash- 
‘ington with having bribed John 


Cye Cheasty to serve as a spy for 


‘him on the McClellan committee. 


An attempt will undoubtedly be 
made to show that links exist be- 
tween Dio and Hoffa. 

Hoffa’s supporters felt that his 
acquittal put him back in the 
runnong for the seat of Dave Beck, 


ITeamster president. 


DONATIONS 


The following donations to 

the Worker fund drive were 

received during the week of 
July 16-22: 

A Kelly, New York, $10; Philadeiphia 
Freedom of the Press Commitice, $104; 
Detroit, $75; Rechester, Minn., $1; Lynn, 
Mass, $5. 

Summer resort friends, $100; Broek- 
lyn, East New York, $40; Harlem Reader, 
$7.50; Sam, Bronx, $5; Van Cortiand? 


. Bremx, $10; . Wash., $20; 
New York artist, $10; Kew Gardens 
readers, $14.50. | 


rms Talks Slow-Down 


the New York Times. According to! international scene were the fol-'elections for provincial and region- 


'Reston, the Administration is mov-' lowing. 


ing toward disarmament .at such 


dizzying speed that it is way ahead|opened Egypt's first parliament 


of Congress and “public under-' 
standing and support.” 

This is the latest excuse for the! 
elaborate dragging of feet by the 
U.S. delegation at the UN disarm-| 
ament negotiations in London, 
which are now in their fifth month. 
(A few weeks ago, youll remem- 
ber, it was the need to get the 
agreement of the allies that was 


to some degree” conventional wea- 
pons. What his opinion is on this 
subject cenends on which para- 
graph you listen to or read. 

* 


THE Administration’s concrete 
proposals, as presented by. Dulles, 
are: 

® An inspection system, combin- 
ing aerial inspection and ground 
control. : 

© A threefold approach to nu- 
clear weapons: a) a moratorium 
on production.of fissionable mater- 
ials for such weapons; b) gradual 
reductions of present A-and H- 
bomb stockpiles through transfers 
to peaceful uses; c) halting tests for 

about 10 months. 
_* (However, in the very next para- 
graph Dylles said: “Until we ‘see 


| 


think the burden of proof is on the 


2,790,000 men in the U.S. armed 
forces. Secretary of Defense Wil- 
son last week ordered the number 
reduced by 100,000.) 

© Cooperation in assuring that 
“outer space missiles would be used 
exclusively for peaceful and  sci- 
entific purposes.” 

To which Dulles added: “Until 
we have proot of the Soviet seri- 
ousness, etc., etc. __ 

Of course, what Dulles failed 
to tell his listeners was that in many 
parts of the world most people 


United States. 


‘+ | 
THE day after the Dulles 
speech came a commentary via one 


supposedly slowing things up.) 

The argument that Congress is 
lagging far behind the Administra- 
tion on disarmament is not too 
strong in view of the fact that the 
chief foreign policy spokesman of 
the majority party in Congress, 
Sen. Mike Mansfield, in a statement 
on July 13, called for suspending 
the bomb tests, cutting down the 
military establishment and devel- 
oping a fresh approach to the So- 
viet Union in order to end the cold 
war. 

As for the American people, sev- 
eral weeks ago the Gallup poll re- 
ported that 63 percent favored end- 
ing the tests if all other nations. in- 
cluding the yews. did likewise. 


vf the State Department's most re- 
iiable pipelines, James Reston of 


AMONG other highlights on the 


President Gamal Abdel Nasser 


since the 1952 revolt which ended 
the monarchy and set up the_pres- 
ent regime. In his speech Nasser 
said that one of the first measures 
the 350-man National ‘Assembly 
will be asked to approve will be 
the first stage of the construction of 
the Aswan high dam, designed to 
improve the conditions of the pov- 
erty-stricken masses. Nasser set as 
his goal the eradication of imperia- 
lim and feudalism. 

The New York Times report 
(July 23) refers to the members of 
the National Assembly as elected 
from “handpicked” candidates. Un- 
doubtedly the Egyptian election 
earlier this month left much to be 
desired from the democratic stand- 
point. 

However, the same Times article 
also: states: 

“Missing from the new parlia- 
ment were the big landowners and 
pashas who once dominated Egyp- 
tian politics. In their place were 
small landowners, village mayors 


ega 
INCOMPLETE returns © from 


al councils in central Java, Indo- 
nesia, show the Communist Party 


leading. The Communists have al- 
ready won an absolute majority in 
12 cities ad constituencies, includ- 
ing Semarang, the provincial capi- 
tal, 


* 

NEARLY two years after the 
overthrow of the Peron dictator- 
ship the people of Argentina will 
go to the polls for the first time 
this Sunday, July 28. They will 
elect delegates to a constituent as- 
sembly that will write a new consti- 
tution. 

Shortly before the election the 
semi-dictatorial provisional govern- 
ment of General Aramburu yielded 
to natiowide pressure and lifted 
the state of siege that had been in 
foree with brief interruptions since 
the period of World War II. Most 
—though not all—political prisom 
ers were also released 


? 


| MMlinois Labor Merger Cant 


CHICAGO.—For a long time, 
it has been said that there are 
no longer “bread-and-butter” 
trade unionists in the labor 
movement, With the advent of 

, Sreater acceptance of political 
action, with the development of 
a more varied community pro- 
gram on the of unions, it 
was felt by many that the days 
of “pure” trade unions had come 
to an end. 

While it is undoubtedly true 
that there are very few unions 
that practice trade unionism in 
the same old way, the hangovers 
of the. bread-and-butter days 
still show themselves even today 
in. many ways. There are still 
trade union leaders, including 
some in Illinois, who look upon 


ee eee 


community activities of labor as 
a nuisance and a bother, 


* 

ONE of the leaders of a con- 
servative craft union recently 
told your reporter that he is just 
“an old fashioned trade unionist 
with none of these new fangled 
ideas.” He typifies some of the 
leaders who resist labors an- 
nounced political action program. 
The school problems, those deal- 
ing with housing are all con- 
sed “outside” issues. 

These differences in the ranks 
of some of the most important 
spokesmen for labor in IHlnois 
get at the heart of what has held 
up the state merger for the past 
two years, Will the labor move- 
ment move ahead to become a 
more dynamic and influential 


force in the community and state 
as a whole, or will it pull back in 
its shell and be just as a “co- 
ordinating” agencyP sy. 

One of the toughest, if not 
the toughest problem, facing the 
merged Illinois labor movement 
at its September convention is 
that of sig rights. Here, Il- 
linois labor faces a challenge that 
cannot be ducked, if the merged 
labor .movement is to play its 
role in helping to unify the state 
as a whole in support of progres- 


sive action, 
* 


WHEN the national AFL and 
CIO merger took place, a major 
battle centered around the ques- 
tion of Negro officers. This was 
finally resolved by the election 


at that time, of two Negroes as 


ne eee + 


ARKANSAS SCHOOLS REFUSE Rabbis Urge 
TO HALT INTEGRATION PLAN U.S. Lead World 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark. 
Inflammatory speeches and news-' 
paper ads by the White Citizens 
Council of Arkansas have failed to 
halt the integration program of four, 


Arkansas school districts slated to voted unanimously June 94 to be- 


take effect this fall. In addition, 
five Arkansas school districts al- 
ready have desegregated. 

Of the four new integration pro- 
grams, three have been adoptec 
on a voluntary basis, in Little, 
Rock, North Little Rock and Fort: 
Smith while a fourth, in Van 
Buren, will take place through 
court order. | 


Among the first of the smalle: towns being known as the “Twin Astoria Hotel. : 
towns to desegregate was Scu. Wil- Cities” and the “Gateway to the resolution on atomic bombs fol- 


any further opposition to the stag- 


gered program, which was pro-| 


: 


posed by the board of educaticn 
iand upheld by Federal District! 


and Appellate courts. 


| 


In Fort Smith the school board’ 
gin integration this fall with 12 
Negroes enrolled in the first grade, 
and next year, the new first-grade 
classes of and Negroes| 
fully integrated. This process: 
will be stepped up until all segre- 
gation is ended in all 12 graces. | 


' 


In Van Buren, just across the 
river from Fort Smith, the two 


whites 


Ban on Bomb 


Less than two weeks before the 
anniversary (Aug. 6) of the bomb- 
1945, the 


ing of Hiroshima in 


Rabbinical Association of America. 
thas urged that the U.S. “wipe out! 
that shame” by leading the world. 
“in our disavowal of nuclear wea- 


pons.” 

The association has released the 
text. of last 
Wednesday at its second annual 
convention held in the Waldorf- 
The full text of the 


resolutions passed 


liam J. Fulbright’s home town of! Qzarks” desegregation will begin owe. 


Fayetteville, seat of the scate uni 
versity and close to the apple or- 
chard ‘country. | 

Yet. Sen. Fulbright, in the pres-' 
ent Senate debate on the civil 
rights bili, has taken the identical 
position indicated by Sen. Richard} 
B. Russell (D-Ga) and Sen. James 
QO. Eastland (D-Miss). 

Here in Little Rock, desegreza- 
tion, conceived along a staggered 
program adopted earlier, will go in 
effect in September in the 10th, 
llth, and 12th grades. It is sshed- 
uled to be complete at all levels 
by 1963. 

The NAACP has decided against} 


Sen. Bennett Says His Proposals to 
Label Cigarettes Has Wide Backing 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Sen.! 
Wallace F. Bennett (R-Utah) said 
today he had received unanimous 
public support for his bill to re-| 
quire warning labels on cigarette’ 
packages to show their “harmful” 
contents. 

Bennett told the Senate he had 
received more than 100 telegrams 
and letters since introducing the 
legislation last week, and “not a 
single one has been in opposition 
to it.” 

Bennett said he agreed with re- 
marks by Sen. John Sherman Coop- 
er (R-Ky) last week that Congress 
is “not competent to judge the dan- 
gers of cigarettes.” 

However, Bennett said, “Con- 


among heavy cigarettes smokers. 


in the four top graces this Septem-, 
ber. The eighth grade will elim-' 
inate separation of the races in 
1958. the seventh-in 1960, and all, 
by 1966, in the plan ordered by’ 
the court. 

Besides Fayetteville, districts al- 
ready desegregated include Hoxie, 
where the Arkansas White Citizens. 


‘Councils and racist organizers 1m- 


ported from other states were, 
roundly beaten in court action and_| 
put under injunction to cease im-| 


'terfering with the school; Charles- 
ton, Bentonville, in the heart of; 
the apple country, and Hot Springs, 


} 


ee 


resort town. 


gress is able to weigh the opinions 
of those scientific and professional 
experts who have studied this mat- 
ter, and their opinion are pretty 
solidly behind the American Can- 
cer Society report” warning of the 
high ineidence of lung cancer 


“It may be true that the cause- 
and - effect relationship between 
cancer and cigarettes is not yet 
proved—but nobody denied that 
certain heart ailments are far more 
common among smokers,” Bennett; 
told the Senate. 

He said, “it should be sufficient 


reason for taking the moderate ae- 
tion I have suggested.” 


2 New Studies Show Increased Peril 
To Humans from X-Ray Radiation 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Two 
new studies prepared for the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences indi- 
cate that dangerous radiation re- 
ceived by human _ reproductive 
organs from medical X-rays is 

reater than previously estimated,’ 
but radiation from natural causes 
may be less, 

- Academy officials said they re- 
gretted that the preliminary find- 
mings had “leaked” out before they 
had been re-checked. They de- 
clined further comment. 

‘One study showed that the aver- 
age person in this country receives 
a total of 4.6 roentgens exposure 
‘to the reproductive. in‘ the 
first 30 years of his life.\ This is 
about one-third higher than the 


three-roentgen estimate published 


lout, “Whether we like it or not 


“We call upon America to | 


lead the world in our disavowal 
of nuclear weapons as an instru- 
mentality of human warfare. It 
is not only the testing of these 
dreadful atomic bombs with 
their radioactive fallout which 
endangers humanity's future 
that we deprecate. It is the very 
bomb itself that must be ban- 
ned from military use just as poi- 
son gas and biological warfare 


have been banned by civilized 


| nations. We of America have a 


_ special stake in seeking the elim- 
ination of this monstrous de- 


stroyer, since we were the dis- 
coverers of it and we were the 
first actual users of its ferocious 
destructability in the annihila- 
tion of Nagasaki and Hiroshima. 
Let us wipe out that shame by 


urging upon the world its discon- | 


tinuance and disuse except for 


peaceful purposes.” 
Another resolution called for ex- 


‘tending recognition to China, de- 


claring that coexistence was not 
“a moot, theoretical proposition to 
be discussed pro and con.” The 
Rabbinical Association pointed 
we are already coexisting now 
with the Communist half of our 
one world.” 

The assembled rabbis hoped 
that populations of such lands 
eventually would overthrow their 
governments, but added a practi- 
cal note: 


“In the meantime cordial rela- 


by the National Academy last year, 
but still only half the Academy’s 
maximum advisable dose. 

The second report estimated 
that radiation from the. earth's at- 
mosphere and other natural sources 
averages 3.1 roentgens for the av- 
erage American in his first 30 
years, compared to last years es- 
timate of 4.3 roentgens. 

(The Academy has recommend- 
ed that the average person should 
not, in his first 30 years, receive 
more than 10 roentgens of radia- 
ion to the reproductive organs.) 


The studies were made by Dr. 
John S. Laughlin and Dr. Ira Pull- 


tions with China and endeavors 


to raise her economic level may tional League for Peace and Free- 


mean national productivity and 
prosperity of unprecedented pro- 
portions for the American people.” 

Other resolutions called for in- 
creased support for Israél which 
it descri as “a bulwark of 
strength against encroachment of 
the Communist masters;” for giv- 
ing refuge to displaced Jews from 
Egypt and abrogation of the treaty 
with Saudi Arabia with its discrim- 
inatory clauses. The Saudi Arabian 
resolution took to task the State 
Department for selling “our Amer- 


man, of the Sloan-Kettering Cancer 
Research Institute. i 


ican birthright of equality and’ jus- 
tice down the river of oil.” 
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vice-presidents of the merged or- 
ganization, While there has been 
much to be desired in the na- 
tional organization’s fight for 
Negro rights, this initial action 
was greeted by many. 

Will the Illinois merger, with 
its large unions and its militant 
Negro membership, meet the 
pattern set by the national AFL- 
CIO merger? Will one of the top 
officers in addition to some vice- 
presidents of the new state or- 
ganization include a Negro trade 
unionist? Ae 

As these articles are written, 
it seems, »that the answer to 
these questions are wide open. 
The election of Negro trade 
unionists will by ro means guar- 
antee that the new organization 
will be a militant fighting federa- 


TT Rt 


improved Weather 


Report Provided 
{in Minneapolis 


diation reading. 
| On Friday July 13, for exam- 
| ple, the day on which the civil 
defense test took place, radia- 
tion in the air over Minneapolis 
reached one of the highest reagl- 
ings since the Minnesota health 
department started -keeping: rec- 
ords. 

The reading of 17 micro-mic- 
rocuries was attributed by radia- 
tion experts to the heavy rains 


i 
; 


| 


said the rains could have brought 


f 
; 


down fine dust carrying radia- | 
| tion from recent Nevada atomic | 


tests or even from those reported 


| press has reported no recent nu- 
_ clear explosions in the Soviet 
| Union.) 


| on the previous morning. They | 


to be going on in Russia. (The | 


Collection Agencies 


Report More Work | 


| The average wage earner is Rav- 
ing a tough time paving his debts, 
according to the American Collec- | 
‘tors Association. Latest figures of 
the ACA, composed of 2,000 col- 
lection agencies, show that there 
has been a_ general increase 
throughout the U. S. in the number 
of persons who have fallen behind, 
in paying for goods bought on 
‘credit. : | | 
| In June 1957, there were 35 per- 
cent more repossessions and 18! 
| percent more failures either to col-' 
lect debts or repossess goods than 
there were in June 1956. The vol-| 
‘ume of uncollectable debts also in- 
creased by 18 percent in dollar 
value, | 

| The average size of accounts re- 
ferred to collection agencies va~ 
ried from a low of $24.10 in the 
South Central states (Arkansas, 
|Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee)! 
‘to a high cf $93.91 in the Moun-' 
‘tain states (Idaho; Montana, Ne- 
vada, Utah, Wyoming). The South 
‘Central states also had the largest’ 
number of failures to pay. 


15,000 Names on 
'No H-Bomb Test 
Petitions in City 


DETROIT. — With 5,000 signa- 
tures against thermonuclear weap- 
ons tests delivered to President Eis- 
enhower, the Women's §Interna- 


dom, 5461 Brush, has announced 
that the petition campaign will 
continue. 


A similar campaign is also being 


conducted by the Quakers. They 


from Detroit and vicinity. 


: 


una S a 


aalil 


{had 10,000 signatures by last week 


SOCIALIST UNITY FORUM invites you 
to a discussion of The Recerit Events’ in 


The Soviet Union. Thursday, Aug..1, 8 P.M.! 


at Adelphi Hall, 74 Fifth Ave, N.Y. 


_ WITH the large number of 
Negroes in the hotel and res‘au- 
rant industry, the steel indysiry, 
in the packing ts, as well as 
in auto, the rri and 
others there are undoubtedly 
strong pressures for adequate 
Negro representation in th top- . 
levels of the merged Illinois state 
organization, The number of out- 
standing Negro trade unionists in 
the state symbolizes the role that 
Negroes play in the Illinois labor 
movement. | 

There are many problems that 
will, no doubt, deeply concern 
Illinois trade unionists in the 
coming months. This is especially 
true of the Negro trade unien- 
ists. While Negro and whi'e 
trade unionists participated in 


_ the historic Springfield mobiliza- 
| MINNEAPOLIS — The Mivn- | 
eapolis Star has expanded its | 
daily weather report. It now in- | 
chides a report on the local ra- | 


tions against the state “right-to- 
work” law and the proposed anti- 
picketing law, many noted that a 
similar demonstration FOR a 
state FEP was in order. 


This however did not take 


_ place. Many Negro trade union- 


ists felt quite bitter about this 


_ lack of concern on the part 
_ of top labor leaders about this 
_ most important piece of legis!a- 
_ tion. Of course the failure of the 


local unions to make their wishes 
known, and to organize dele- 


| gations to Springfield on FEP 


were noticeable and deplorable. 
* 


ANOTHER point of great 
concern to many unionists, and 
particularly Negro unionists, is 
the number of local unions in I- 
linois that still discriminate 
against Negroes. There are still 
many lily-white Jocals in the II- 


| linois labor movement. In some 


locals, this is quite blatant and 
in others it is thinly covered. 


Also noted has been the role 
of the labor movement in com- 
munity affairs, affecting Negro- 
white unity. In the continuing 


|- housing crisis, will the new merg- 


ed labor movement speak out 
and act on the infamous Trum- 
bull Park situations? Will the la- 
bor movement sveak out for the 
integration of schools in southern 
Illinois? Will the new merged la- 
bor movement called for an end 
to Chicago school segregation 
and jimcrow housing patterns? 

These are some of the many 
questions facing the new merged 
labor movement. Those who 


| want to go along in the same old 


way, as in the past, will not help 
to “fulfill the promise of the 
merger’ for the people of Il- 
linois and the Negro people in 
particular. 


* 

A DYNAMIC leadership, an 
active rank-and-file, will help to 
guarantee that Illinois labor*will 
have a leadership of Negro and 
white that will fight on the issues 
affecting Negro-white unity. It 
will help to fight for legislation 


_ that bring jobs to the Negro 


people. It will forcefully inter- 
vene to compel all affiliated 
unions to give equal treatment 


to all in the ranks of labor. 


And of decisive importance, it 
will play a role to mobilize the 
pro-labor forces in the entire 
state to end the housing scandal 
and other discriminatory. prac- 
tices that are a brake on Negro- 
white unity. | 


i — 


“Classified Ads 


APT WANTED 


Gentleman seeks small apt. for year round 
living in Rockaway. Heated or unheated. 
Box 2, Daily Worker. 


FOR SALE 


10 PC FISHING OUTFIT w/Horrecks- 
Ibbotson spinning rod. Reg. ——— 
SPEC. $11.95. Standard Brand Dist., 1 
Fourth Ave. (Bet. 13th & 14th Sts.) 

GR 3-7819 


MOVING AND STORAGE 
service, days, nights, week , 
cal, Budget Movers—CH 3-3786. 


-_ 


NEW BRUNSWICK. — State 
CIO Executive Vice President Joel 
R. Jacobson has called upon the) 
leaders of the Republican Party 
in New Jersey to keep verbatim 
proceedings of the speeches 
and votes cast in their secret ca 
‘cus meetings, “so that New J 


’ 


5 { 
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° * | St ee oe 
Sick Textile | Kr 
NEWARK-~—The Eisenhower ad-; Abolition of the two-price sys- 
ministration “has an obligation to tem for raw cotton permits 
halt the six year iliness of the tex- foreign competitors to buy Ameri- 
tile industry, the evil effects ofjcan cotton at a lower price -than 
which are still rampant in New, domestic producers. 
Jersey.” . Government purchase and dis- 
That's what Paul Krebs, State;‘tibution of textiles and 
CIO president, stated in a report! to the needy at home and broad. 
epared for submission to New| A “consistent and sensible” tarift 
et local CIO unions, ag including special protection 
Krebs stated that the Adminis-!*?* those vital to national 


tration would be “remiss if it did Establishment of a federal re- 


not recognize that the troubles , 
plaguing the textile industry have| Search Program to stimulate growth 
immediate governmental interven- cciadininalk: ate a ie sitet pay " 
i's it ‘these "Federal aid in. the retlevelop- 
ment of distressed areas. | 
Special assistance to worker? 
victimized by curtailment, liquida- 


4 ; } 
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around the state = pati 


POLIO DOWN County Boulevard Commission, is ¢ 
TRENTON. — The number of all set to do some real campaign-| ‘he hyn rears: Read aeage. 4 

polio cases in New Jersey is less ing for Governor Meyner this fall. aac with ie Textile Workers’ 

than one-third that of last year st) Clark has a specially equipped! Union of America and Oil, Chem- 
: ; ‘truck. Its painted white, has a ical and Atomic Workers, AFL- 


The New Jersey Health De- - 
partment ne that there were hydraulically operated speaking|CIO on the Rutgers campus here. 
The CIO official charged that 


only six cases of polio throughout! platform that can be raised or el Fae faa 

the state up to July 12th. Last year | we ‘ed, is li d with radio e epu ican ers are 

at this time 21 cases of the dread’ ; ey tele Aol gor ait wii not using the caucus for the “legi- 
. P > ?P timate reason of deciding party 


disease had been reported. | a 
There have been no fatalites so} *YS*®™, filing cabinet, portable) policy, but rather as a shield to 


far this year. Last year there were lighting, a lounge chair and even a! protect the legislator from the cri- 


two deaths by the middie of July.| refrigerated refreshment compart-| tical scrutiny of his constituents 
ment. and to prevent the voter from 


Jacobson issued his call in a 
speech before the AFL-CIO stu- 


dents attending the Union Leader- | 


tion necessary 
troubles are to be checked. 
“The plight of the Textile in- 
poe —- is reflected ry 
‘New Jersey,” Krebs continued.’tion or migration of industry. 
scala of tt as pal Sl cea ee ns eS ea 
— a — se vow Os hee i OO imperative that; — Lewd ang A 
the Eisenhower administration rec-'3t the expense of legitimate en- 
He charged that the’ most im-/ ognize these facts and take imme-' expen | 
portant piece of legislation ye diate remedial ection.’ | 
we isidered in the 1957 session, a bi : 
lion. The three cents per gallon sioner James Murra ' _|_ The action recommended by) Presidential conference, to “per- 
federal tax makes up e rest of| nounced his support 0 Gov. idey-|" provice mneepioyeens meee lithe included: feet and enlarge” this program. 
2 ee SR A SS LS ae | Se oS oe ST ek Oe et a i a a a a oe a oe a as Poe oe ae a ue om ae ae 


the huge tax bill. ners campaign for reelection this| hort disqualification period, had 


November and has announced any) 
ea eed eee ee 


third ticket movement, defeated) tied in the GOP caucus, “despite 
(The following is from a Cam-, But the Dorrances have always 


State Senator Malcolm Forbes,)city commission candidate Thomas| ‘he fact that ee: bill had ee ; 
Republican gubernatorial candi- Gangemi so far has refused to with-|P? Poy ge Saag gt “f 
date, says the COP is responsible draw his third party ticket com-|Pee ans ne arent te thee he 

however, the’ den worker. Campbell Soup work-| been noted as great spenders for 
find it especially im- these gay society affairs. Even at 
that, the whole affair probably 


TAXES z 
Jersey motorists are paying more HUDSON POLITICS 


than $126 million a year in gaso-| gine: 
line taxes. State taxes of four cents) JERSEY CI a State 
‘ommis- 


a gallon amount te over $73 miJ-| Senator and Jersey City 
has an- 


terprise. 
A full investigation, launched by 


for civil rights gains by Negroes— posed of anti-Kenny Democrats.|" phen ae brought to the floor 
both state and nationally. | Gangemi says, however, he is a “bil-| "0% ® YO" 
Forbes even claimed Republican lion percent for Meyner,” ‘and will} “Unfortunately, 


credit for recently enacted state meet with his organization’s lead-|rule of the Republican Party, that) ers will 
teresting.) 


measure banning discrimination in| ers in September to decide what to 21 votes in the Assembly Caucus | 


housing aided by public funds.| do. and eight votes in the Senate cau- 
Facts are the GOP secret caucus ————— cus’ are required before a bill can 


sat on the bill for more than a} SKIPPING AROUND be brought out for a vote, served 
year, resisted all Democratic at-| ‘Bergen County prosecutor Guy kill this bill and the public is 
tempts to bring the bill to the Calissi, in opposition to State Su-|"CVeF permitted re learn who vot- 
floor, and only after widespread! preme Court recommendation that! ed for or against it. 
agitation for passage of the mea-| names of juvenile offenders under| Jacobson revealed that a 
sure, plus the approach of the 1957/18 not be made public, says he is vass of New Jersey legislators had 
elections (in which Forbes has a fo, publicizing such names after|indicated that 20 Democrats and 
vital interest did the COP deer} guilt has heen established. Re eS 16 Republicans in the Assembly 
it politic to vote for the bill. Judge Martin Kole, Bergen County had pledged support for this bill, 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations\a total of 36 votes, five more than 
Court, “wholeheartedly” disagrees! the 31 required to pass a bill in 
RUTGERS BOARD _ twith Calissi. ... Shortage of nurses the Assembly. 
Meyner to appoint a Negro to the oF ey ‘ta stoi Mit tg Democrats and four Republicans 
Board of Governors of Rutgers N ak a as fret dstians had indicated suppost, a total of 
University. Turner submitted the! .¢ Wncoe Tacncra fox Mecrer {uty the number required to pass a 
fit 2 deat of Essex Lawyers for Meyner. . . -|hill in the Senate. In addition, he 
names of four prominent Negro Safety officials say the low 4th of! tinued-“Covernor Meyner has 
citizens to Meyner for considera-! J yly traffic toll in the state was al ie id eae aS bill 
tion, They are Mrs. Alma Flagg, “nhenomenal’—“only” 8 persons| nm * - ed hi reat . 
a school teacher in Newark, the! {illed in the period from 6 p.m.|\ ..._ ee en 
Rev. William Hayes and Rev. R.| Wed, through midnite Sunday, July 
W. Riley, Negro minister, and 7; . , , Supportrs of Gov. Meyner 
Mrs. Miriam Burch, a former mem- \j}] try to reach 1,500,000 homes! 
ber of the Newark Board of Edu-|jn October, for $1 to $5 contribu-' 
cation. tions for the governor's campaign. 
... 30 hour-work week within five 
READY FOR NOVEMBER years for policemen predicted by 
NORTH BERGE N.—James' former PBA president Howard De- 
Clark, president of the Hudson vaney. 


ee 


Meyner Tells Lawyers 
Bigelow Confirmation Is Victory 
For ‘Rights of Individual’ 


NEW YORK.—Governor Robert weeks his confirmation by the Sen- ©US Meetings so that responsibility 
Meyner, speaking to the junior bar‘ate “was blocked and threatened ‘°F acts of omission or commission 
conference of the American Bar As- with denial solely because he had, °#" be ultimately properly pin- 
yy called the ree eae a Newark school Pome 
of former Superior Court Judge teacher in an appeal from his dis- 
John O. Bigelow called the con- missal from his position because he| RUTGERS WORKSHOP 
firmation of former Superior Court had invoked the Fifth Amendment} Represntatives of six interna- 
Judge John O. Bigclow to the Rut- before a congressional committee.”| tional unions participated in the 
gers Board of Governors last year, Because of Judge Bigelow’s seventh annual Summer Work- 
“a victory for the rights of the “courage and devotion. to the prin-)shop in Workers Education held 
individual.” ciple of universal legal representa-|at Rutgers University in New 

The Governor used the Bigelow tion; he was in cil of sustaining Brunswick. The workshop is a CIO 
case as an example of how lawyers a disgraceful public disapproval for project, held each summer, im co- 
must defend the principle “that no appointment to a position of re-,operation with the labor program 
person or group in America should| sponsibility and honor in the pub- of the Rutgers Institute of Man- 
lack legal representation because of lic service,” Meyner said. jagement and Labor Relations. 
the unpopularity of his or their po-' The New Jersey Governor called, 
litical or economical background, on the attorneys to “take inspira-'victory,” he said, “at whatever 
philosophy. or. associations, i bw from the outcome of the Bige- level, bolsters. our common arma- 


can- 


; 


ent. 

“If verbatim proceedings were 
held in the GOP caucus, the citi- 
zens of New Jersey would now be 
in a position to learn just who is 
responsible for the death of this 
important and sorely-needed leg- 
islation. 

“If the Jeaders of the Republi- 
can Party continue to use the cau- 
‘cus system to deny the processes 
lof representative government, and 
to deny voters the right to witness 
the actions of their legislators, 
they should be compelled to keep 
verbatim proceedings of their cau- 


— |} 


~_ 


id jo 


Meyner, said), that , Bigelow did low case and not be discouraged. ment forthe! defense of the’ rights 
just this, and then for several by the incident itself. Each such of the individual,” - | . 


e + ™ 


WISTERIA & RACE HORSES © 
| The Dorrances (owners of Camp-) race horse. 

‘bells Soup) recently staged a gay, 

expensive party for Didna Dor-' UP TO PUBLIC 

rance Strawbridge. Diana’s mother;Governor Meyner says it’s up to 
jis one of the Dorrance daughters) the public as to what happens to 
and well heeled with some of the) his plans to raise the pay of state 
millions sweated from Campbell! employes. The Republican dom- 
Soup workers. Her father is George! inated legislature rejected the 
|Strawbridge who married into the, Meyner program when they cut 


came far cheaper than the $60,000 
the Dorrance once paid for a single 


‘Dorrance millions and became aj 
wer on the board of directors. | 
Just how much the gay event 
given for Diana cost is not noted in) 
society news. Money, however, 
was Obviously ng object. The “tre-: 
‘mendous marquee that stretched 
across the lawn to a path leading! 
down to the pool” cost consider- 


‘ably more than three cans of to-) 


‘mato soup. And the “beautiful 
‘branched hurricane candelabra 


po 


- 
' 


| 


; 


for a Campbell Soup worker. | 


the budget he submitted. 

“I certainly believe that the pub- 
lic is going to learn _the story.” 
Meyner said on his Sunday TV 
program. “When they pay people 
adequate salaries they are going to 
keep them in essential positions..’ 


PROSPERITY NOTES 
Narnings of the DuPont .Cor- 


P 4 


Ad 
ee are even better for. the 
irst six months of 1957 than they 


| “The need for. verbatim pro-, wreathed with flowers in wisteria*were last year. In 1956 earnings 
ceedings of the speeches made and! shades” that “lighted the tables”: for that period were $4.01 a share. 
votes cast in the Republican Par-)were the guests sat—well, let’s just/This year it’s’ $4.30 a share. Sales 
ty’s secret caucus is plainly evi-'say it cost more than a week's pay increased by 7 percent over last 


year. 
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JERSEY CITY—Negroes in Jer-) 
sey City are organizing into a city- 
wide organization dedicated to 
winning full political rights and| 
‘recognition for the citys 20,000 
colored citizens. : 

More than 300 colored persons 
have already been enrolled into 
the Progressive League headed by 
William Johnson and Fred Martin. 
Johnson was recently a 
assistant Corporation coun 
city. Martin is a prominent busi- 
nessman and a former newspaper 
publisher. The League will try to 
unify the colored vote in the city 
regardless of party. 

Among the aims of the “ged 
formed colored group are the fol- 
lowing: 

To change the situation thal 
shows no Negro ward leaders or 


assistant ward leaders in any of, 
the city’s 12 wards. 
Elect a colored city commiss 
. Jersey ‘City has ‘never had 
Negro commissioner. 


ion-. 


inted 
sel in the 


‘isted for many years under both 


Jersey City 7 Negroes Organize 
To Win Political Recognition 


To get competent colored law- 
yers appointed to municipal and 
county judgeships. There are none 
now. : 

Elect Negroes to the couniy 
Board ‘of Freeholders and to the 
State Assembly. The Democrats, — 
who usually elect their candidates — 
in Hudson County have never even 
nominated a Negro for the State 
Assembly. : 


Change the situation that ex- 


the Hague and Kenny regimes 
whereby no Negro has ever been 


appointed to a policy making po- 
sition in city or county govern- 
ments, | 

The only requirement for mem- 
bership in Progressive League is 
being a registered voter, The 
League is a non-partisan organi- 
zation aiming to win the rights col- 
ored citizens are entitled to but 


a have never enjoyed in Jersey City 
land Hudson County, meas ie 


